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[)rol)leni  of  philosophy  is,  in  general,  to  state  the  meaning 
-L  of  oxistem*e  in  terms  of  thought,  —  to  pro{)Oun(l  the 
thought-view  of  the  universe.  'I'he  thought-view  of  the  universe 
is  a  view  of  it  in  whieh  thought  is  not  merely  the  form  into  which 
a  matter  given  in  ex[)erience  is  thrown  for  clear,  objective  intelli¬ 
gence's  sake,  hnt  also,  and  chietly  perha[)s,  the  very  content  of  the 
view  of  the  world.  'Fhe  woild  as  apprehended  hy  mere  sense,  or 
sensibility,  is,  as  it  were,  formless,  an  unordered  congeries  of  indi¬ 
vidual  existences,  a  chaos.  'Pakeii  into  the  interior  of  the  mind, 
which  is  essentially  an  active,  organizing  principle,  it  develops,  or 
is  developed  into,  an  ordered  whole.  As  such  it  is  apprehended  in 
understanding.  Hut  understanding,  not  divining  that  this  whole 
may  be  in  some  sense  a  product  of  the  mind's  activity,  views  it 
as  something  distinc-t  fnnn  itself.  It  sei)arates  its  own  work  and 
that  of  sense,  maintains  the  absolute  duality  of  being  —  a  duality 
of  matter,  given  by  sense  and  form,  supplied  by  the  understand¬ 
ing.  Of  real  matter,  ai;cording  to  it,  we  know  only  as  mere 
sensation  reports  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  merely  sensation  with  an  addi¬ 
tional  reference  to  something  underlying  it,  or  rather,  j)erhaps, 
this  underlying  something, —  the  “  thing-in-itself.”  Of  form  we 
have  detinite  apprehension  through  reflection  upon  the  mo<les  of 
conception,  judgment  and  inference  by  which  alone  order  is  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  matter  given  by  sense.  Form  resolves  itself  into 
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a  body  of  oato^ories,  or  tliou^lit-duti'i  ininatioii.s,  suc-li  as  (jiiality, 
quantity,  ineasurt*.  identity,  ditYerenee,  ground,  substance,  eatise 
and  effect,  reeipioeity,  means,  end,  etc-.  l>y  use  of  tliese,  in  the 
activity  of  tlionj^bt  it  is  that  tlie  chaotic  \vorl<l  of  sense  becomes 
for  us  an  ordei'ed  whole.  ICvery  proposition  expressing  anything' 
beyond  the  jmrely  sensible  (pialities  of  exi^teiire  involves  some 
one  or  more  of  these  thonglit-determinations.  I>nt  now,  if  this  be 
true,  there  is  contained  even  in  the  world  as  it  pi'eseiits  itself  to 
the  understanding  an  intimation  of  a  unity  transrending.  or 
rather,  immanent  in.  the  duality  of  mind  and  things  in  themselves. 
If  we  deduct  from  the  world  as  immediately  known  to  nmler- 
standing  all  that  hnni  contributes  towards  it.  we  lind,  it  may  be, 
a  certain  residuum  of  sense  ;  but  it  is  one  of  which  we  should 
have  no  consei(»nsness  but  for  the  foinis  of  thought  (inelnding  the 
forms.  j)nr>‘  sciisilih*  intuition,  i.  e.,  /nm'  space  and  yn/cc  time). 
A  sensation  having  no  ipiality.  no  (juantity.  no  relation  to  sj)acc 
oi'  time  is  nothing  for  ns.  though  it  may.  when  it  possesses  these, 
be  something  more  than  the  mei'e  abstract  mttions  of  (juality, 
(Hiantity.  space  and  time.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain 
that  ordinary  thought,  at  least,  derives  its  meaning  —  bccansi*  its 
matter  —  from  sensation,  that,  as  regards  it.  just  as  sensation 
without  thought  is  ••blind.”  to  use  the  language  of  Kant,  so 
tlunight  without  sensatit»n  is  ••empty.”  'I'liere  is.  in  short,  a 
natural  aflinity,  so  to  say.  between  thought-forms  and  sensation, 
between  the  ••  faculties  ”  of  thought  and  of  sense,  and  between 
the  I'espective  objects  of  these  faculties,  which  maiks  them  as 
organically  related  parts  (»f  the  same  whole.  'I'lie  absolute  duality 
which  the  (imperfect  )  understanding  linds  in  the  world  is  a  base- 
le.ss  faln'ication.  intolerable  to  reason.  We  are  com[»elled  by  the 
impulse  of  free  untiammeled  spirit  to  conceive  the  woihl  as 
a  lU'oduct  and  manifestation  of  a  power  which  is  essentially 
thought-determine(l,  i.  e.,  a  spiritual,  thinking  power.  And  to  do 
so  is  not  mere  blind  dogmatism  since  dogmatism  asserts  the  unity 
of  thought  and  being  without  investigation  into  the  nature  of 
knowledge  as  an  oi'ganic  process.  It  is,  I'ather,  true  speculative 
insight,  insight  which  successfully  passes  the  ordeal  ()f  criticism 
or  eidightened  scepticism.  Now  the  thought  of  the  world  as  a 
product  of  thought  is,  obviously,  the  thought  of  thought :  and 
constitutes  philosophy  most  projierly  so-called.  And  the  thought 
of  thought  is  threefold:  it  is  (1  )  the  thought  of  thought  })urely 
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as  siicli,  i.  e.,  the  doetrine  of  catef^ories  ;  (’2)  thoiiglit  of  thought 
as  externalized,  i.  e.,  in  nature ;  (d)  thf)nght  of  thought  as 

inwardly  realize*!,  in  spiritual  life.  The  })rohleiu  of  philosophy 
has,  then,  three  main  hrauehes.  In  what  follows  we  shall  eonsider 
each  of  these  with  })artieular  refereiiee  to  the  present  age. 

As  regards  the  tiist  of  these  hrauehes  —  there  was  a  time  when 
what  are  now  known  as  the  eategories  were  denied  any  real  mean¬ 
ing.  Locke  altirmed  that  we  knew  and  could  know  no  sncli  thing 
as  snhstanee,  that  the  term  snhstanee  was  merely  a  sign  of 
ignorance;  and  linme  attempted  to  reduce  the  notion  of  cause 
and  eft’eet  to  mere  hahit  of  mental  association.  Kant  put  an  end 
to  this  period  of  seeptieism  regarding  the  categories  hy  showing 
that  they  foiiu  a  neeessaiy  factoi’  in  all  experience  whatever 
(hence  wei’c  prioi-  to  all  mental  lialiits  of  association),  are  neces¬ 
sarily  contaiiieil  in  the  world  as  known  oi‘  knowal)le  hy  ns.  In 
so  doing,  Kant  laid  the  foundations  of  the  (modern)  thought  of 
pure  thought  as  one  of  the  recoginzed  human  sciences.  Kant 
failed  to  attain  (•(unpletely  to  the  thought  of  thought  in  that  he 
<lid  not  perceive  fully  the  oigaiue  connection  of  the  eategories, 
the  logical  origin  of  (tiie  from  anotlier,  hut  merely  pointed  them 
out  empirically  and  showed  their  immanence  in  ex[)erienee  real 
and  j>ossihle.  dhe  completion  of  the  structure  so  masterfully 
hegun  hy  Kant  was  left  for  Fichte  and  Hegel,  who  undertook  to 
trace  the  categori**s  to,  or  rather  from,  the  ahscdute  nature  of 
thought  as  such,  liut  Fichte,  as  well  as  Kant,  though  not  to  the 
same  extetit.  assumed  a  merely  sul)jective  value  for  the  categories, 
inasmuch  as  he  treate<l  the  ohjeetive  world  as  in  itself  unknowa¬ 
ble  and  as  being  for  thought  merely  a  foil  or  stiimdus.  Hegel 
showed  that  the  cattigories,  hy  their  own  momentum  as  it  were, 
j)ass  out  of  themselves  into  externality,  or  that  the  concrete 
objective  (not  mertdy  the  of  objectivity)  is  a  natural  and 
necessary  counterpart  of  the  subjective  and  because  thotight  is  in 
all  aspects  organic,  eveiy  part  containing  tlie  whole  which  as 
whole  must  have  its  parts:  Hegel,  in  other  words,  showed  that 
we  really  think  and  know  objective  being  in  any  ami  every  sense  of 
the  term.  Now  it  would  l)e  very  easy  to  show  that  the  eonditions  of 
the  intellectual  world  at  the  j)resent  time  are  such  that  the  atlirma- 
tion  of  this  Kantio-Fiehtean-Hegelian  doctrine  of  pure  thought  is 
of  the  utmost  j)ractical  impoitance,  philosophically  speaking;  and 
especially  the  allirmation  of  it  in  the  form  of  a  reasoned  denial 
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of  the  mere  experiential,  “evolutional,"  doctrine  of  the  origin  and 
meaning  of  the  categories.  The  athrmation  of  this  doctrine  is  the 
best  possible  —  the  oidy  —  refutation  of  the  class  of  thinkers, 
who,  while  feeling  to  a  certain  extent  the  force  of  the  Kantian 
refutation  of  the  sensationalism  of  Locke  and  Hume,  yet  reassert 
the  sensational  theory  in  a  new  form,  in  that,  thoin^h  admittimi- 

«  O 

the  categories  to  be  somewhat  other  than  mere  sensations,  they 
allow  to  them  a  purely  experiential  source,  an  oi  igin  from  the 
“ex[)erience  of  the  race.”  There  is  no  conceivable  experience 
from  which  solely  in  its  sensational  aspect  the  categories  abso¬ 
lutely  originated,  none  in  which  the  categories  were  not  already 
contained  as  an  essential  factor.  In  the  exjierience  of  the  lace  as 
a  collective  Ixnly  of  mere  individuals  or  mere  feeling  subjects, 
there  has  Ixien,  we  may  admit,  a  certain  “evolution  "  of  the  cate¬ 
gories  ;  but  this  can  mean  only  that  the  categories  have  them¬ 
selves  evolved  or  developed,  i.  e.,  manifested  themselves,  or  come 
into  merely  subjective  consciousness,  d'liere  appears  to  be  no 
way  of  ultimately  conceiving  experience  except  as  a  self-thinking, 
self-manifesting  thought,  as  a  thought  of  a  thought  eternally 
active.  As  regards  thought  considered  as  method  — thus  far  we 
have  treated  of  it  as  content,  rather  —  it  is  certainly  of  immense 
moment,  })ractically,  in  view  of  the  great  j)revalence  of  the  notion 
that  all  thinking  is  merely  the  concomitant  of  a  matter  or  stimu¬ 
lus  [uesented  fnim  without,  to  assert  and  demonstrate  emphati¬ 
cally  the  originality  of  thought  and  the  necessary  objectivity  of  it 
at  least  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  it  is  the  fashion  at  })resent 
to  allow  —  as  a  method.  'I'here  is  constant  danger,  in  this  period 
of  great  wealth  of  em[)irical  knowledge,  that  human  thinking  may 
be  tenn)ted  to  deny  or  stultify  itself,  unless  reminded  by  those 
whose  occupation  it  is  to  care  for  thought  for  its  own  sake  of  its 
inherent  power  and  dignity.  Philosophy  cannot  more  effectually 
accomplish  its  practical  work  at  the  [)resent  time  than  by  explain¬ 
ing  the  nature  of,  and  fostering  in  men's  mimls  the  disposition  to 
surrender  themselves  as  individuals  to  that  self-determining  sys¬ 
tematic  activity  which  pure  thought  must  be,  an  activity  it  should 
l)e  noted,  <piite  distinct  from  the  brisk  or  the  dogged  exercise  of 
the  mere  subjective  empty  will  as  well  as  from  the  passive  recep¬ 
tion  of  and  depemlence  upon  a  matter  coming  frmn  without  the 
individual  mind.  As  regards  the  method  of  thought,  philosoi)hy 
has  to  show  and  insist  above  all  that  it  cannot  in  the  last  analvsis 
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be  separated  from  tlie  matter  of  thought,  though  the  se})aration 
of  method  aud  matter  is  a  most  notable  characteristic  and  point 
of  limitation  in  branches  of  knowledge  not  })hilosophical  and 
hence  merely  relative. 

d'he  thought  of  thought  externalized  —  to  pass  now  to  the  sec¬ 
ond  main  branch  of  the  problem  of  j)hilosophy  —  is,  of  course,  the 
philosophy  of  nature.  At  no  time  more  than  at  present  has  there 
been  a  greater  need  for  a  true  philosophy  of  nature ;  and  at  no 
time  has  the  need  for  a  philosophy  of  nature  been  greater  as  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  other  branches  of  philoso[)hy.  The  multiplicity 
of  general  facts,  collected  by  the  sciences,  which  recpiire  to  be 
coordinated,  has  never  been  so  great;  the  danger  of  missing  the 
inner  meaning  of  existence  through  the  mnltii)licity  of  its  mere 
phenomena  has  never  been  so  great  as  at  present.  To  apprehend 
more  precisely  what  the  present  problem  of  philosophy  as  regards 
nature  is,  let  ns  consider,  iirst,  how  it  is  that  nature  must  be 
thought  at  all,  what  it  is  as  “thought  externalized.”  The  true 
theory  of  knowledge  in  general  teaches  as  a  cardinal  truth,  that 
thought  and  being  are  one,  or  that  real  being  is  conceivable  only 
under  some  form  of  consciousness,  or  in  relation  to  consciousness. 
For  logical  purj)Oses,  nature,  though  in  one  sense  rightly  described 
as  unconscious,  is  yet  a  form  of  consciousness.  It  is  not  mere 
formlessness,  mere  indetinite  matter.  Fvery  particle  of  “matter,” 
real  or  possible,  is  conceivable  only  as  pregnant  with  quality,  or 
law,  i.  e.,  form,  for  what  is  it  in  any  case  that  we  think  if  not 
something  of  this  sort  ?  Even  as  #//<conscious,  nature  is  a  form 
of  consciousness  since  “  uuconscdous  ”  is  a  meaningless  term  apart 
from  “conscious”  which  logically  precedes  it.  If  nature  is 
uncouscious  iu  any  sense,  it  is  so  because  cousciousuess  has  made 
it  so  for  its  own  ends.  Nature,  then,  is  a  form  of  thought.  It  is 
“  thought  externalized,”  because  iu  it  there  are  no  complete 
wholes  ;  in  it  the  parts  of  wholes  as  they  exist  for  thoughts  are 
separated  iu  s})aee  aud  time,  single  individuals  of  a  class  are  but 
imperfect  embodiments  of  the  notion,  an  ideal  totality  of  the  class 
which  involves  a  multitude  of  individuals;  in  nature  wholes 
never  a/v,  but  always  are  to  1>e.  Nature  is  a  perpetual  struggle 
towards  the  inward  ideality,  the  complete  organic  unity  of 
thought.  Nature  merely  forexluxdou'x  the  truth  as  it  is  in  itself. 
It  does  this  in  different  degrees,  in  the  various  orders  of  natural 
existence.  In  the  universally  acknowledged  highest  forms  of 
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natural  existence  —  in  man  and  tlie  animal  forms  next  in  rank 
below  him  —  the  inwardness  and  organic  totality  of  ideal  truth 
are  most  clearly  foreshadowed  —  hut  not  yet  fully  realized.  In 
mere  space,  time,  motion,  gravity,  chemical  action,  etc.,  we  have 
lower  realizations,  or  manifestations,  of  the  truth  of  thought. 
Now  when  natural  science  teaches,  as  it  to-day  too  often  does, 
virtually  the  doctrine  that  nature  is  an  independent,  self-contained 
existence,  undetermined  hy  thought,  it  is  especially  re(juired  of 
teachers  of  philosophy  to  ex[)ound  and  atlirm  the  synthetic  truth 
that  nature,  rightly  understood,  is  hut  a  dependent  existence,  a 
partial  realization  of  truth  as  it  is  in  itself  and  as  a[)prehensihle 
hy  a  degree  of  insight  possible  to  human  faculties.  And  when 
natural  science  in  its  attempt  to  group  a  vast  mass  of  new  fact 
into  convenient  unities  is  under  great  liability  —  in  fact  the  neces¬ 
sity —  of  l)eing  satisfied  with  unities  which  are  rather  abstract 
and  formal  — such,  for  exann)le,  as  ••  force,”  “  persistence  of  force,” 
“  homogeneity,”  “  evolution  ”  —  it  is  supremely  im{»ortaut  to  declare 
and  maintain  the  pliilo.sophical  truth  that  the  unity  of  nature  is  a 
dialectical  one,  a  unity  of  contrarieties,  a  unity  of  parts  of  an 
ideal  eternal  ideal  series,  not  of  mere  finite  coexistence  and 
sequence,  or  an  abstract  inconceivable  somewhat  (  like,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  Spencer’s  “  unknowable,”  or  Von  Hartmann’s  “  rnconscious  ”) 
lying  behind  these.  For  example,  if  natural  science  insists,  as  it 
rightly  does,  on  treating  the  various  “  forces  ”  so-called,  as  mani¬ 
festations  of  a  single  force,  philosophy  must  also  insist  that,  as 
there  is  no  identity  without  difference,  the  forces,  to  be  completely 
understood,  must  be  seen  in  a  relation  wliich  exhibits  their 
respective  positions  in  the  mechanico-physico-organic  order  of 
nature  ;  or  if  natural  science  teaches  that  the  bodies  of  the  solar 
system  are  held  in  their  orbits  by  the  attraction  of  the  sun, 
philosophy  must  jmint  out  that  the  sun’s  attraction  must  be  viewed 
as  also  a  form  of  the  action  of  the  individual  heavenly  bodies 
themselves,  and  that,  conse<iuently,  the  motion  of  tlie  heavenly 
bodies  about  the  sun  is  not  merely  a  mechanical  one,  i.  e.,  a 
motion  determined  from  outside,  but  a  (partially)  free  one,  — or, 
again,  if  natural  science  at  the  [tresent  day  is  prone  to  assert  that 
life  is  merely  a  conse(juence  of  the  confluence  of  physical  atoms, 
philosophy  must  especially  emphasize  the  thought  that  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  life  can  be  truly  comprehended  only  under  the  notion 
of  a  self-determining  whole  which  is  in  a  sense  prior  to  and  mas- 
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ter  of  its  [)aits,  instead  of  being  tlie  mere  resultant  of  them.  In 
general,  it  is  required  of  philosophy  at  the  present  moment  to  set 
forth  and  em[)hasize  the  notion  of  nature  as  a  concrete,  not  merely 
formal,  system  of  things  and.  of  course,  to  demonstrate  this  notion 
hy  pro])erly  reading  it  into  the  ackno\vle<lged  facts  of  nature.  In 
view  of  the  veiy  common  prejadice  that  the  truths  of  natural  sci¬ 
ence  are  ultimate  truths  of  human  knowledge,  that  there  is  no 
truth  beyond  the  actual  or  possible  ken  of  natural  science  merely 
as  such,  philosophy  is  called  upon  to  em[)hasize  the-  fact  that  every 
highest  truth  or  generalization  of  natural  science  properly  so- 
called.  has  by  the  philoso[)her  to  he  I’estated  (^n  terms  of,  or  to  he 
brought  under  still  higher  ti  nth,  namely,  truth  of  pure  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  merely  rtqnesentational  thought,  that,  in  other 
words,  the  [)rinciples  and  the  method  of  natural  science  are  in  a 
eertain  degree  merely  abstract,  formal  and  provisional;  —  all  of 
which  means  that  nature  presupj)Oses  for  its  full  eomprehension 
something  beyond  and  above  itself. 

d'honght  as  inwar«lly  realized,  or  lealized  in  a  manner  adeijuate 
to  its  ideality  or  intensivene.ss  of  nature,  is  s[)irit.  The  thought 
of  thought  in  tins  sense,  which  is  the  philosophy  of  spirit,  is  the 
thought  of  thought  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term.  The  thought 
of  tlK)ught  purely  as  such,  thought  in  its  merely  logical  character, 
has  the  defect  that  it  lacks  reality, .and  in  so  far  as  it  i)oints 
beyond  itself  to  objectivity,  also  lacks  freedom  or  self-sufficiency. 
Thought  as  realized  in  nature  has  the  defect  that  it  is  pre¬ 
dominantly  real,  is  lacking  in  ideality,  and  also  in  freedom,  for  in 
natuie  as  externality  everything  is  outside  everything  else  and 
dependent  upon  it.  In  spirit  the  real  and  the  ideal,  the  nece.ssary 
and  the  free  are  united.  Spirit  is  thought  realizetl  in  such  fash¬ 
ion  that  each  part  is  the  whole,  the  individual  faithfully  reHects 
the  genus,  the  externality  of  space  and  time  is  overcome,  spirit 
being  centre  as  well  as  circumfeience.  past  and  future  as  well  as 
present,  etc.,  etc.  Such  now,  is  the  pivotal  idea  of  the  thought 
of  thought  as  spirit,  and  at  no  time  more  than  at  the  present,  has 
it  been  of  [)aramonnt  importance  to  declare  and  expound  this  idea 
in  its  many  sha[)es.  The  true  aim  of  human  life  and  culture  is 
doubtless  rational  self-determination,  the  maintenance,  as  it  were, 
of  an  erect,  independent  attitude  of  soul  in  tlie  midst  of  the  influ¬ 
ences  of  environment.  This  can  he  done  only  if  the  soul,  which 
in  its  undeveloped  condition  is  immersed  in  nature,  distinguish 
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itself  at  once  theoretically  and  j)ractically  from  mere  nature. 
This  it  can  do  only  as  the  notion  of  its  own  essence  is  theoreti¬ 
cally  and  practically  active  in  it.  This  notion  it  is  the  business 
of  philosophy,  as  we  have  seen,  to  set  forth.  If  spirit  he  essen¬ 
tially  self-determining,  it  can  he  determined  by  its  environment, 
nature,  only  as  the  other  of  itself,  or  itself  in  another  form  ;  and 
hence  the  idea  {)revalent  in  ordinary,  and  even  in  scientific  reflec¬ 
tion  at  the  [)resent  time,  that  spirit  is  a  mere  function  of  matter, 
soul  of  body,  is  a  half-truth,  a  thing  for  philosophy  to  combat  and 
transform.  And  philosophy  will  not  so  much  teach  that  it  is 
necessary  for  the  ends  of  human  develo{)ment  to  al)stract  as  much 
as  possible  from  the  body  and  bodily  conditions,  as  that  body 
and  lK)dily  conditions  are  the  souls’  appropriate  instruments  of 
^^’//’-development,  tliat  the  varied  and  subtle  control  of  bodily 
functions  by  mind  which  the  cultured  human  being  possesses  is 
the  manifestation  of  the  real  destiny  of  the  body.  In  the  {»sycho- 
logical,  as  distinguished  from  the  logical  doctrine  of  knowledge, 
philosophy  has  at  the  present  time  to  combat  the  notions  of  sub¬ 
ject  and  of  object  as  two  mechanically  related  entities  interacting 
in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  a  result  —  cognition  —  which  is 
tohilly  different  from  either,  and  hence,  not  a  real  manifestation 
of  either;  and  to  assert,  on  the  contrary,  the  true  concei)tions  of 
them  iis  organically  related  parks  of  the  same  (conscious)  whole, 
subject  and  object  being  identified  in  and  by  the  same  process  in 
and  by  which  they  are  distinguished,  subject  l>eing  ideally  what 
object  is  really.  Hy  so  doing  philosoj)hy  will  correct  the  thought¬ 
less  agnosticism  to  which  the  present  age,  in  spite  of  its  enlight¬ 
enment,  or  even,  unfortunately,  because  of  it,  seems  particularly 
liable.  For  if  subject  ami  object  have  a  common  root  and  sul)- 
stance,  then  knowledge,  or  the  activity  of  subject,  is  the  conscious 
existence  of  what  as  unconscious  is  object  —  there  is  no  absolutely 
unknowable  thing  —  in  itself.  The  mind  has  in  its  sober  dei)ths, 
and  apart  from  external  stimuli  of  any  sort,  certain  foietastes  of  a 
reality  which  it  has  not  “  ex[)erienced.'’  In  relation  to  the  human 
will,  philosophy  has  at  present  a  specially  im[>ortant  task  to  per¬ 
form.  And  from  what  has  been  said  in  the  foregoing  it  is  easy  to 
gather  what  that  task  is,  —  namely,  to  emphasize  the  doctrine  of 
iks  essential  ideality  and  freedom.  The  mark  of  sj)irit  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  nature  is  just  its  ideality  and  freedom  in  the  sense 
of  iks  being  the  higher  truth  of  nature,  transcending  it,  em[)loy- 
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ing  it  for  ends  lying  beyond  and  above  it.  Spirit  is  free  because  self¬ 
referent  and  so  self-determining,  whatever  its  environment,  or,  in 
other  words,  because  it  is  its  own  environment.  As  in  this  sense 
free  spirit  realizes  its  ideal  destiny  neither  in  the  mere  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  natural  inclination  and  the  securing  of  material  advantage, 
nor  in  the  ascetic  abstraction  from  such  things.  There  is  ideally 
neither  pure  sense  nor  [)ure  intellectual  intuition,  but  rather  the 
energy  of  systematic  thought.  Hence  it  is  that  philosophy  is 
called  upon  to  oppose — and  to  oppose  vigorously  —  the  ethical 
theories,  known,  on  the  one  hand,  as  hedonism  and  utilitarianism, 
and,  on  the  other,  as  intuitionalism,  which  are  very  prevalent  in 
the  j)resent  age,  — and  to  maintain  in  their  stead  the  new-old  doc¬ 
trine  of  complete  rational  self-determination  as  the  work  and  busi¬ 
ness  of  humanity.  Not  less  important  than  the  ethical  is  the 
theologico-religious  task  imposed  upon  [)hilosophy  by  existing  con¬ 
ditions  of  thought  and  life.  Unquestionably  theological  and 
religious  thinking  at  the  present  is  being  guided  less  and  less  by 
the  category  of  transcendence  and  more  and  more  by  that  of 
immanence  in  its  notion  of  the  deity.  This  tendency  towards 
the  category  of  immanence  is  so  strong  and  widespread  that, 
whereas  the  notion  of  the  necessity  of  a  mediator  between  God 
and  mail'  was  once  undis[)ute<l  in  sway,  it  is  now  largely  replaced 
by  that  of  a  direct  “  God-consciousness  ”  in  each  human  individual. 
Now  the  task  of  philosophy  in  relation  to  this  matter  is  to  deduce 
and  assign  the  real  logical  meanings,  absolute  and  relative,  of  the 
terms  “immanence”  and  “transcendence”  —  for  these  are  not 
empirical,  but  speculative  terms  —  and  to  point  out,  in  a  general 
way,  what  emotional  and  imaginational  representations  of  deity,  — 
for  religion  is  a  product  of  emotion  and  imagination,  —  best  cor¬ 
respond  with  those  meanings  at  the  present  time.  Now  if  philo¬ 
sophical  truth  is,  as  we  have  seen,  the  unity  of  opposites,  “imma¬ 
nence  ”  and  “  transcendence  ”  are  terms  having  meaning  only  in 
relation  to  one  another ;  a  transcendent  deity  is  also  immanent, 
and  vice  versa,  and  this  the  more  so  the  more  he  is  made  an  object 
of  tbought  as  distinguished  from  mere  fancy,  since  thought  is 
just  the  realized  synthesis  of  ideally  related  terms.  This  being 
the  case,  philosophy  undoubtedly  sanctions  the  tendency,  above- 
mentioned,  towards  the  category  of  immanence,  but,  of  course, 
has  a  caution  to  utter  against  the  conceiving  of  the  immanence 
of  the  deity  as  mere  presence  in  feeling  or  subjective  reflection 
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or  the  like  —  a  sort  of  iniinanence  not  in  reality  to  be  distin- 
guished  from  mere  transeendenee.  And  in  eonneetion  with  the 
teaehing  of  the  truth  just  now  stated,  [)lnloso[)hy  uiniuestionably 
must  emphasize  the  beauty  of  the  virtue  of  candor,  for  the  help 
of  those  who,  while  virtually  admitting  tliis  trutli,  liesitate  to 
discard  the  [diraseology  of  a  form  of  religion  which  only  half 
declares  the  truth. 

Finally,  [diilosophy  has  no  more  important  task  to  perform  at 
the  present  time  than  to  declare  its  own  nature,  and  to  demon¬ 
strate  its  rigid  to  be  —  for  [)hilosophy  does  not  ask  to  be  taken 
for  granted.  It  must  distinguish  from  itself  all  degrees  of  con¬ 
sciousness  —  “■  common  sense,”  natural  science,  including  empiri¬ 
cal  psychology,  morals  and  politics,  pedagogy,  art,  religion. 
Philosophy,  we  have  seen,  is  the  “  th<>u;fht-\\ki\\  of  the  universe”  ; 
and  it  is  “thought”  as  regards  both  matter  and  method,  content 
and  form ;  all  other  degrees  of  consciousness  are  something  less, 
or  other  than  thought  either  in  form  or  in  content.  Natural  sci¬ 
ence,  for  example,  —  which  it  is  particularly  inn)ortaid  at  the 
present  time  to  distinguish  from  philosophy,  —  is  sense-[)ereeption 
as  regards  content  and  thought,  and  that,  too,  in  a  secomlary 
degree,  as  regards  method  only.  Keligion,  which  also  it  is 
especially  necessary  not  to  confound  with  philosophy,  is  thought 
as  regards  meaning  or  content,  but  imagination  and  feeling  in 
method  or  form.  The  right  of  philosophy  to  be,  and  to  claim  a 
share  of  men’s  living  attention  lies  in  its  being  the  [uecise  utter¬ 
ance,  and  the  sole  precise  utterance,  of  pure  self-consciousness, 
or  of  human  nature  iu  its  very  essence.  Without  a  certain  con¬ 
sciousness  of  self,  and  so  of  the  absolute  identity  of  existence  in 
general,  no  other  consciousness  is  conceivable ;  without  an 
enlightened  self-consciousness  no  real  perfection  of  consciousness 
of  any  other  sort.  Without  philosophy  there  is  no  com})lete 
truth ;  it  is  the  end,  as  it  is,  virtually,  the  beginning,  of  all 
knowledge  and  life. 
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SCHOOL  DISCIPLIXE. 

HV  I.AHKIX  ULNTON,  I.L.  1)., 

Head  .\ftister  of  thv  Iio»ton  formal  School. 

II. 

Mi-ynunKs  and  mkans.  ‘ 

ri^IIK  law  of  the  eieatif)ii  of  power,  namely,  that  power  is 
created  hy  the  use  of  power,  re<iuires  that  the  work  of 
traininji^  should  be  done  by  the  pupil  and  not  by  the  teacher.  The 
<piestion  is  not  how  you  can  govern  a  class  of  childi’en,  but  rather 
how  you  can  develop  in  them  the  power  and  inclination  to  govern 
themselves.  'I'he  method  of  discipline  is  one  of  indirection.  The 
teacher  is  to  create  power  of  self-restraint  and  self-direction  in 
[)upils  by  inducing  them  to  exercise  what  power  of  self-restraint 
and  self-direction  they  already  [)osse.ss.  Stir  pupils  to  right 
action,  put  into  their  minds  the  right  motives  for  right  action, 
and  then  subtract  your  own  personal  influence  as  far  as  [)Ossible. 
How  many  teachers  are  to-day  worrying  themselves  into  condi¬ 
tions  of  nervous  prostration  by  trying  to  do  for  their  pu[)ils  what 
the  pupils  should  be  doing  for  them.selves.  First,  learn  to  govern 
your  pupils  perfectly,  then  learn  how  to  get  along  without  gov¬ 
erning  them  at  all. 

'riie  law  that  habits  are  formed  by  the  repetition  of  similar  pro¬ 
cesses  recjuires  that  the  pupil  act  constantly  as  he  ought  to  act, 
and  that  his  efforts  at  right  conduct  be  continued  till  it  costs  him 
no  effort  to  act  right.  Suppose  your  most  wayward  pupil  should, 
by  some  wonderful  means,  be  induced  to  obey  you  prom[)tly  for  a 
thousand  times  ;  what  would  be  the  ju'obability  that  he  would 
obey  you  promptly  when  you  spoke  the  next  time?  Correct  acts 
of  speech,  deportment,  thought,  feeling,  and  volition  may  be  per¬ 
formed  times  without  number,  and,  yet,  if  they  are  interspersed 
with  freipient  opposite  acts,  no  correct  habits  will  be  formed. 
The  disciplinary  effect  of  an  occasional  act  of  obedience  is  very 
slight.  You  may  make  a  great  display  of  power  at  times,  and 
thus  compel  every  pu[)il  to  continuous  stillness  and  application, 
but  if  quiet  order  and  continuous  work  are  not  secured  with  regu- 
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larity,  little  or  no  progress  is  made  by  the  [)Upil  in  establishing  the 
habit  of  orderly  conduct  and  continuous  effort.  Vacillation  in 
the  conduct  of  pupils,  resulting  from  vacillation  in  the  re<juire- 
ment  of  the  teacher,  is  the  great  obstacle  to  the  establishing  of 
correct  habits  of  action.  What  you  re<iuire  once,  always  re<iuirc. 
What  you  insist  upon  once,  insist  upon  at  all  times.  Let  the 
pupil  feel  constantly  the  sense  of  personal  responsibility.  I.,et 
him  know  that  personal  conduct  is  a  personal  matter  for  which  he 
is  personally  responsible. 

The  whole  doctrine  of  methods  of  school  disci[)line  may  be 
summed  up  briefly  thus:  He  uniform  in  your  re(|[uirements ; 
teach  your  pupils  to  govern  themselves  ;  and  see  that  they  mature 
into  fixed  habits  all  those  actions  which  they  should  habitually 
perform. 

How  can  tins  l)e  done  ?  Hy  what  means  can  school  disci[)line 
be  enforced  ?  I  confess,  at  the  outset,  that  it  is  much  easier  to 
lay  down  the  law,  than  to  indicate  elhcient  means  for  its  enforce¬ 
ment.  The  reason  for  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  eflicient  forces  of 
discipline  consist  largely  of  the  personality,  the  knowledge,  and 
the  habits  of  the  teacher  himself.  If  you  do  not  possess  the 
<jualities  needed  by  a  good  disciplinarian,  you  cannot  disci[)line 
well  till  you  develo})  them  in  yourself.  Keenness  and  rapidity 
of  observation,  firmness  of  purpose,  uniformity  of  aim,  kindness 
of  heart,  cheerfulness  of  dis[)Osition,  agreeable  manners,  a  pleas¬ 
ant  voice, —  if  you  lack  these  characteristics,  you  need  not  expect 
to  disci[)line  a  school  well  till  you  ac(piire  them.  In  such  a  case, 
your  disciplinary  efforts  should  be  subjective  ;  they  should  be 
directed  to  the  creation  of  the  very  elements  of  disciplinary 
power.  Young  teachers  often  ask  for  specific  rules  that  may  be 
applied  in  special  cases.  Sucb  rules  are  useless,  because  so  much 
depends  upon  the  teacher.  A  teacher  once  asked  me  this  ques¬ 
tion  :  “  What  would  you  (h)  in  case  of  whispering,  or  disobe¬ 

dience?”  My  reply  was,  “  I  wouhl  stop  it."  d  he  further  (jues- 
tion  came,  “  How  would  you  stop  it?”  My  answer  was,  “With 
the  force  of  my  moral  character.”  This  was  not  an  answer 
to  the  real  (jnestion  in  the  teacher’s  mind;  but  it  was  about 
as  near  to  it  as  I  could  go.  And  yet  it  may  be  of  use  to  state 
some  of  the  more  important  agencies  which,  in  the  case  of  teach¬ 
ers  who  are  ca[)able  of  applying  them,  are  useful  in  securing 
order  in  school,  and  in  securing  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce 
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those  elements  of  eharacter  wliicli  should  he  taken  from  the  school 
to  active  life. 

1.  d'he  hist  that  I  will  mention  is  activity,  or  employment. 
I..eave  no  time  for  mischief.  Provide  for  work  deliberately  and 
in  advance  of  the  time  when  the  work  is  to  be  done.  If  you 
depend  upon  inventing  a  program  for  each  day  and  hour, 
monotony  or  confusion  is  likely  to  result.  Vour  own  idiosyncra- 
cies  will  manifest  themselves  too  often  ;  and  they  may  not  he 
agreeable.  Von  are  likely  to  give  too  much  time  to  what  you  like 
best :  hut  your  pupils  may  not  he  prepared  for  your  special  meth¬ 
od  of  work.  Provide  in  your  program  for  each  full  hour’s  work. 
Do  not  trust  too  much  to  inspiration  for  jnoviding  for  the  last 
part  of  the  hour:  you  might  not  be  ins{)ired  at  the  right  moment. 
When  the  time  for  physical  exercise  comes  let  the  exercise  he 
vigoions.  I,et  it  he  as  much  of  a  luxury  to  sit  down  at  the  close 
of  the  exercises  as  it  was  to  stand  up  at  the  beginning.  .Monoto¬ 
nous  lifeless  motions  are  not  oidy  useless  in  themselves,  hut  they 
do  not  pre{)are  the  puj)ils  for  the  (juiet  of  the  study  hour.  .Make 
the  ex(ircises  so  lively  that  the  blood  will  dance  and  tingle  in  the 
veins,  and  that  the  muscles  will  need  rest ;  and  then  rest  will  be 
sought,  and  (piiet  will  come  unsought. 

-.  'I'each  your  pupils  to  work.  Herbert  Spencer  predicts  the 
time,  in  the  development  of  the  race,  when  there  will  he  a  close 
competition  for  the  privilege  of  doing  the  work  that  will  need  to 
l)e  done  in  the  world ;  and  a  later  stage,  when  there  will  he  com¬ 
petition  in  the  self-sacritice  of  allowing  others  to  do  the  needed 
work.  Put  we  have  not  yet  reached  the  first  of  these  stages. 
We  are  still  willing  to  concede  to  others  the  j)rivilege  of  doing  all 
the  work  they  wish,  and  we  are  not  over  anxious  for  the  drudgery 
of  work  ourselves.  .\s  the  world  is  at  present  constituted  there 
is  more  work  to  he.  done  than  is  agreeable.  'Fhere  is  still  a  vital 
difference  between  work  and  play,  and  children  may  as  well  face 
the  disagreeable  truth  early  in  their  lives  and  he  taught  to  act 
accordingly. 

Teach  work  by  your  own  example.  Do  not  pretend  that  hard 
work  is  always  agreeable  ;  yet  work,  and  work  earnestly,  because 
there  is  work  to  he  done.  Lay  upon  your  pupils  the  duty  of 
work.  Panish  the  i<lea  that  the  world  owes  any  man  a  living  till 
he  has  earned  it,  —  or  any  woman.  Teach  the  children  that  what 
one  gets  that  he  does  not  earn,  another  earns  that  he  does  not  get. 
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Teach  them  tliat  idleness  is  sin,  and  that  iinhdenee  is  rohheiy. 
Show  them  that  every  human  bein^  is  dependent  upon  others  for 
all  the  means  of  physical  and  mental  [)leasure  which  he  enjoys, 
and  that  no  one  is  exem[)t  from  the  duty  of  creating  e(jnal  means 
of  enjoyment  for  others,  and  that  this  involves  work.  Impel 
children  to  work  by  your  example,  by  yonr  precepts,  and  by  a 
sense  of  duty.  Have  a  time  for  play  ;  l)nt  also  have  a  time  for 
work,  and  insist  that  neither  trenches  upon  the  rights  of  the  other. 

There  is  no  greater  fallacy  of  the  age  than  this  :  that  no  child 
should  work  U})  to  the  fatigue  point.  Work  that  causes  no 
fatigue  is  usually  defective.  It  is  either  too  short,  or  lacking  in 
vigor.  Teach  chihlien  the  maidiness  of  vigorous,  energetic,  eili- 
cient  work,  d'eaeh  them  how  t()  work, — how  t(»  study,  how  tf> 
rea<l,  —  but  teach  them  that  work  is  that  without  which  school 
life  and  all  other  life  is  a  fraud  upon  the  world. 

Of  couise  the  work  of  the  school  is  to  be  directed  by  the 
teacher.  The  pnpil  is  to  work  while  the  teacher  teaches.  Hut 
he  is  to  work  when  there  is  no  teaching.  'I'liere  is.  oi'  ought  to 
be,  in  every  school,  such  an  exercise  as  study.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  most  of  us  teach  to(»  much  and  i'e(juii-e  t(»o  little  inde¬ 
pendent  study  by  the  pui)ils.  I  Iiave  finally  settled  down  to  the 
practice,  in  my  own  s(;hool,  of  I'cijuiring  as  much  study  as  teach¬ 
ing.  Mvery  hour's  teaching  is  to  be  followed,  oi-  j)iece<le<l,  by  an 
hour’s  study  by  the  pupils.  1  think  it  would  be  well  iu  all  giades 
of  schools  to  have  a  portion  <)f  time  set  apait  for  study,  and  then 
to  have  it  regarded  as  a  misdenuianor  for  the  tea(thci‘  to  speak  or 
stand  during  that  time.  No  teacher  can  teach  continuously,  and 
no  child  can  study  well  if  constantly  inteirupte<l.  During  the 
study  hour  let  dead  silence  reign.  Work  is  one  of  the  most 
ellicient  means  for  securing  order  and  develo[)ing  character  in 
school. 

d.  .Make  the  school  attractive.  d'he  schoolroom  should  lx* 
pleasant,  —  neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold,  neither  too  light  nor  too 
dark.  Have  the  seats  and  d(*sks  just  high  enough  for  comfort; 
if  two  sizes  of  seats  will  not  secure  this,  use  tluee  or  lour.  Adorn 
the  walls  with  a  few  pictures.  Keep  a  few  green  plants,  not  for 
analysis,  but  for  beauty.  See  that  the  blackboaid  is  neat.  Wiite 
beautifully  and  draw  the  same.  He  attractive  yourself.  Dress 
well.  Dress  need  not  be  expensive,  but  should  be  in  good  taste. 
It  is  wonderful  that  a  bit  of  blight  color  should  give  so  much 
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pleasure  to  a  class  of  eliildren.  (Jnulge  not  the  ex}>ense  of  a 
new  rihbon  as  a  means  of  (lisci})line.  ('ultivate  in  yourself  the 
graces  of  manners  and  speech.  Put  off  your  ollicial  manners  and 
act  like  a  human  being  among  other  human  beings.  Speak  in 
human  tones.  I.augh  at  anything  ridieulous  that  oceurs  ;  and  see 
that  something  ridiculous  does  oeeur,  and  that  if  occui’s  often 
enough  to  sweeten  sehool  life.  Do  not  look  eross.  He  eheerful, 
be  animated.  Ia>»)k,  act,  and  speak  as  though  you  thought  it  a 
good  thing  to  live  in  this  world.  Kee{)  yourself  in  sympathy  with 
your  jtupils.  He  heljtful  to  them.  Cheer  and  encourage  the  dull 
and  despondent.  Make  yourself  felt  as  the  light,  life,  ami  joy  of 
the  room.  Make  your  teaching  so  clear  that  it  will  carry  intel¬ 
lectual  light  into  every  mind,  'riiere  is  nothing  that  renders 
intellectual  life  so  attiactive  as  the  (dear  perception  of  the  truth, 
d’eacdi  lud’oie  you  examine  ;  and  never  blame  your  jnipils  for  the 
bad  eiVeets  of  poor  teaidiing.  In  all  reasonable  ways  make  the 
school  a  delightful  jtlace. 

4.  Cse  your  aiithoi’ity.  Nobody  believes  in  a  pleasant,  cbeer- 
fid  sclioolroom  more  than  I  ;  but  as  buman  nature  is  at  }>resent 
constituted,  most  children,  at  times,  need  something  more  than 
the  inlluenee  of  cheerfulness, •sym[)athy,  and  love  to  keep  them 
up  to  the  standai'd  of  action  necessary  to  develop  them  into  the 
most  ellicient  manhood.  'I'liey  need  to  feel  the  necessity  of  obe¬ 
dience  and  industry.  When  they  leave  school,  there  will  be  work 
to  lu!  done  and  laws  to  be  obeyed,  and  there  will  be  no  teaeher  to 
follow  them  around  and  administer  continual  admonitions  and  to 
exert  the  (ionstant  inlluenee  of  aifeetion.  d'he  laws  will  Ihj 
obeyed  or  punishment  will  follow,  d'he  habit  of  obedience  needs 
to  be  established.  Much  of  the  work  of  the  school  needs  to  be 
done  when  the  teacher  directs,  and  because  he  directs.  4'here  is 
no  time  for  persuasion,  no  time  for  explanations,  or  reasons.  The 
snflieient  motive  is  the  will  of  the  teacher.  Make  tliis  felt  as  an 
irresistible  force. 

He  earefnl  to  discriminate  between  indolence  and  crime,  and 
between  love  of  fun  and  malice.  Not  every  trick  in  school  is 
designed  to  annoy  the  teacher.  Always  assume  that  the  pupil 
was  acting  under  the  inlluenee  of  the  better  motive.  (Jive  full 
credit  for  everything  good  that  is  done,  (live  credit  for  unsuc- 
eessful  efforts  to  do  well.  Never  blame  ])U})ils  for  the  results  of 
stupidity,  d'aunting  a  pupil  with  !ns  dullness  never  makes  him 
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blight ;  it  only  makes  him  hate  you.  Few  pupils  are  so  stu{)i(l  as 
not  to  know  that  they  ought  not  to  he  blamed  for  theii'  stupidity. 

Hut  after  due  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  waywardness 
of  human  nature,  for  natural  love  of  sport,  and  for  stu[)idity,  liold 
every  pupil  responsible  for  the  results  of  his  own  conduct.  Let  your 
ilispleasure  he  instantly  felt,  if  a  jmpil  is  inattentive,  idle,  or 
disolK'dient.  ('rime  is  to  he  })unished  in  school  as  well  as  out. 
School  is  not  a  place  for  amusement  merely.  It  is  a  place  for 
work  as  well.  It  is  a  place  for  forming  habits  of  industry  and 
obedience.  It  is  a  [ilace  for  becoming  ac<iuainted  with  tlie  serious 
side  of  life.  How  can  a  child  leai'ii  the  <luty  of  self-control  if  he 
is  continually  controlled  by  another  ?  .My  own  judgment  is  that 
we  have  gone  too  far  in  our  efforts  to  avoid  the  tyranny  of  the 
old-fashioned  schoolmaster.  We  are  not  to  he  brutal :  we  are  not 
to  he  severe  ;  hut  we  are  to  enforce  oui'  authority.  I  know  that 
a  long  and  strong  movement  has  been  made  against  coi[»oral  pun¬ 
ishment.  I  symjiathize  with  this.  .Much  good  has  come  from  it, 
and  much  more  is  to  come.  Hut  while  waiting  for  the  coming 
good,  we  must  not  raise  u[)  a  generation  of  lawless  citizens.  I 
believe  we  sometimes  destroy  a  hoy's  respect  foi'  law  by  permitting 
him  perpetually  to  break  laws  with  impunity.  Ordinances  of  the 
state,  or  of  the  school  committee  do  not  at  once  change  the  nature 
of  children,  or  the  customs  of  society.  .\nd  then  I  think  it  will 
he  a  long  time  before  children  will  he  so  much  wiser  and  hettt'r 
than  full-grown  men  as  to  need  no  compulsion  to  cause  them  to 
do  their  duty.  Is  a  record  of  punishment  recpiired  ?  and  do  you 
fear  the  effect  of  the  record  ?  .My  advice  is  to  make  history  tiist, 
and  write  it  afterwards.  Know  your  duty;  do  your  duty;  and 
then,  if  necessary,  tell  what  you  have  done.  .More  than  this,  — 
the  neglect  of  one  punishment  (dten  causes  four;  if  not  by  y<ui, 
by  a  more  conscientious  and  less  timid  teacher  into  whose  hands 
the  unpunished  pu})il  suhse(juently  comes. 

Authority  should  he  a  powerful  means  of  disei[»line  in  school. 
Authority  should  Ini  enforced  by  sullicient  means.  .And  yet, 
authority  should  he  a  constantly  decreasing  force.  Authority 
should  1)6  so  blended  with  other  means  of  enfoicing  discipline  as 
to  he  felt  less  and  less  by  the  pupils. 

5.  .My  next  advice  is  to  combine  persu.asion  and  authority.  If 
one  i)Upil  does  wrong,  and  you  are  even  compelled  to  inflict 
severe  punishment  upon  him,  do  not  blame  those  who  are  innocent. 
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It  is  very  dilHeult  for  many  leaeliers  to  act  as  they  ouglit  to  act 
towards  wrong-doers,  and  at  the  same  time  feel  as  kindly  as  they 
oiiglit  towards  those  who  do  well.  Never  allow  yourself  to  be 
vexe<l  with  wayward  pupils.  Learn  to  look  upon  the  mis«loings 
of  youth  as  defects  to  be  cure<l,  rather  than  as  personal  grievances 
that  are  to  be  avenged.  There  are  two  «[uite  distinct  types  of 
school  government,  the  severe  and  the  mild.  Some  attempt  to 
govern  exclusively  by  authority  and  compulsion,  others  by  per¬ 
suasion  and  gentleness.  Some  keep  the  sense  of  fear  in  the 
background,  if  not  in  the  foreground:  others  rely  upon  love  to 
hold  the  class  to  right  conduct.  Lit  her  mode  of  government  is 
wrong.  Were  I  com[)elled  to  take  my  choice  between  severe  dis- 
ci})line  and  discipline  without  authority,  1  should  choose  that  dis¬ 
cipline  which  insisted  upon  order.  In  our  efforts  to  avoid  severity 
we  are  in  danger  of  giving  up  all  authority.  ^  No  child  ought  to 
be  allowed  to  grow  up  with  the  Ixdief  that  his  own  self-gratifica¬ 
tion  is  to  be  the  rule  of  his  conduct.  We  are  social  beings,  and 
should  be  taught  to  respect  the  lights  of  others,  whether  it  is 
agreeable  or  disagreeable.  Let  the  severity  of  authority  be 
tempered  with  the  mildness  of  persuasion  and  love.  Let  these 
two  elements  of  good  discijdine  lx*  ever  present,  — sweetness  and 
power. 

d.  Let  patience  have  her  perfect  work.  Fiet  not  thyself  on 
account  of  evil  doers.  lie  not  discouraged  if  it  takes  time  for  the 
development  of  the  i)ower  of  self-t*ontrol.  It  takes  a  good  while 
for  oaks  to  grow,  d'hey  stai  t  from  acorns,  'rhe  i)rocessof  devel- 
o[)ment  is  exceedingly  shov  :  but  the  mature  tiee  is  king  of  the 
forest.  riie  strength  that  comes  from  long  continued  effort  can 
not  be  created  in  a  day.  A  two-year  old  steer  cannot  grow  in  a 
year. 

Uemeinber  that  there  are  some  things  for  which  teacdiers  are 
not  responsible.  Kemember  the  sage  remark  of  the  old  doctor, 
when  called  to  a  very  nervous  jjatient,  “  It  is  too  late  ;  I  should 
have  been  called  to  her  grandmother.  ’  The  influence  of  heredity 
is  abiding.  You  cannot  eradicate  it.  Heredity  limits  the  effect 
of  educational  j)rocesses  upon  children.  Do  not  attempt  to  over¬ 
pass  these  limits.  It  is  impossible  to  change  the  fruit  of  pear 
trees  into  ai)[)les  by  cultivation  :  but  it  does  not  follow  from  this 
that  pears  are  not  better  for  cultivation.  So  it  is  with  chihlren. 
Nature  fixes  the  limits  within  which  it  is  possible  to  cause  changes  ; 


but  within  the^e  limits  mucli  niay  be  done.  'I'lie  limitations  of 
the  body  upon  mental  action  is  a  lixed  fact ;  but  both  body  and 
mind  may  be  much  ehanoed  by  the  actions  which  they  perform. 
It  is  })Ossil>le  to  create  power  of  action  and  habits  of  action  by  the 
use  of  power  already  })ossessed  ;  and  this  fact  gives  us  the  key  to 
the  teacher's  pr(»vinee.  both  in  instruction  and  diseiiiline.  We 
must  learn  to  limit  our  efforts  to  the  possible,  and  not  to  fret  over 
the  impossible. 

So,  U>o,  the  ba<l  effect  of  home  training  is  beyond  the  teacher’s 
contnd.  d'he  creation  of  new  hal)its  is  a  slow  pi'ocess  ;  the  eradi¬ 
cation  <»f  old  habits  is  still  slower.  Uemember  this,  and  be  very 
patient  in  your  efforts  to  cieate  })ower  of  self-control  in  your 
pupils. 

The  secret  of  school  discipline  lies  in  the  self-activity  of  honest 
work,  stimulated  by  the  sweetness  and  power  of  a  })atient  spirit. 


A  STUOr  OF  MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM. 

AGNKS  M.  I.ATHE.  WOKCKSTEU,  MASS. 

ri'^lllC  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  impresses  one  with  Shakes- 
-L  peare's  infinite  variety.  It  differs  greatly  from  the  other 
plays,  and  losing  it  we  should  have  missed  one  element  of  its 
author’s  genius.  Had  an}'  of  the  Histories  perished  we  could, 
iieverthele.ss,  have  formulated  Shakespeare's  method  from  the 
others.  Had  As  You  Like  It  been  lost  f)ne  could  have  turned  to 
Much  Ado,  and  Twelfth  Night.  While  if  Iving  Lear  or  Othello 
even  had  failed  to  reach  us,  we  could  tind  the  same  wonderful 
power  exhibited  in  Hamlet. 

lUit  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  is  uni<jue.  No  other  play 
could  fill  its  [>lace.  The  Tempest — the  most  like  it — since  it, 
too,  deals  with  the  world  of  si)irits,  is  of  a  different  tone.  It  is 
the  woik  of  experience  and  maturity.  It  reveals  a  deeper  phil- 
o.soi)hy,  and  a  loftier  s[)irit.  The  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  on 
the  other  hand,  is  the  product  of  Shakes[)eare's  early  life  —  writ¬ 
ten  when  he  was  young  in  years  and  in  heart.  It  is  Hooded  with 
joy,  and  does  not  even  recognize  the  existence  of  sorrow. 

In  structure,  also,  this  play  is  peculiar.  It  resembles  somewhat 
the  masques  so  popular  during  the  reigns  of  the  last  Tudors  and 
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the  first  Stuarts.  Like  them  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  pageant 
and  unrolls  before  us  a  series  of  beautiful  pictures.  We  do  not, 
therefore,  ex[)ect  that  minute  analysis  of  character  which  distin¬ 
guishes  Shakespeare’s  other  plays.  But  in  its  place  we  see  the 
bold  outlining  peculiar  and  suitable  to  the  masque. 

Theseus  and  llyppolyta,  the  royal  couple  serving  as  a  back¬ 
ground  for  the  picture,  are  conceived  on  a  broad  scale.  Shakes¬ 
peare  seems  to  have  borrowed  little  more  from  ('haucer  than 
their  names  and  existence.  The  C^ueen  is  the  less  distinct  in  out¬ 
line,  and  we  learn  little  of  her  beyond  the  two  facts  that  she  is 
fond  of  hunting  and  is  bored  by  the  players.  The  character  of 
Theseus,  however,  is  more  clearly  drawn.  lie  also  is  fond  of  the 
chase  and  takes  pride  in  his  hounds  — 

“  Slow  in  pursuit,  hut  matched  in  mouth  like  bells,” 

But  this  is  a  minor  point,  lie  is  primarily  ruler  of  Athens,  and 
there  is  a  breadth  and  power  altout  him  which  harmonizes  with 
his  high  position.  He  is  the  man  of  action  in  contradistinction 
with  the  man  of  theories.  As  such  Shakespeare  evidently  admires 
him.  But  his  admiration  did  not  blind  him  to  the  limitations  of 
such  a  character,  for  he  puts  into  his  mouth  the  famous  miscon¬ 
ception,  “  The  lunatic,  the  lover  and  the  poet,  are  of  imagina¬ 
tion  all  compact.” 

The  Athenian  lovers  suggest  the  question  of  the  limit  of  pa¬ 
rental  authority.  This  favorite  problem  of  Shakespeare’s  is  intro¬ 
duced  in  many  plays,  but  stated  most  fully  in  Othello.  There  too 
we  find  Shakespeare’s  answer  given  most  plainly  in  Desdemona’s 
.words  — 

“  And  80  much  duty  as  my  mother  showed 
To  you,  preferring  you  before  her  father. 

So  much  I  challenge  that  I  may  profess. 

Due  to  the  Moor,  —  my  lord.” 

These  four  lovers  are  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  one  from 
another.  We  are  able  to  perceive  by  close  scrutiny  that  Ilermia 
is  the  braver,  Helena  the  more  treacherous,  Lysander  the  more 
courteous,  and  Demetreus  the  more  brutal.  We  are  reminded  at 
once  of  the  lovers  in  the  play  immediately  preceeding  this  — 
Love’s  Labor ’s  Lost  1  The  poetry  too  is  of  the  same  immature 
tone.  It  contains  none  of  Shakespeare’s  best  work,  and  rises  to 
the  average  only  in  Act  HI.  scene  2,  where  Helena’s  indignation 
lends  a  temporary  power  and  pathos  to  her  speech. 
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From  these  stu[)i(l  lovers  we  turn  to  liottom,  upon  whom  form¬ 
erly  much  of  the  interest  of  the  play  centered.  Shakespeare  has 
s[)ared  no  pains  to  present  him  to  us  as  ii  perfect  egotist,  lie 
thinks  himself  com[)etent  to  play  every  part :  he  suggests  the 
proj)er  [U'esentation  of  the  Lion  —  d'he  Wall  and  Moonshine. 
.And  he  even  settles  the  metre  for  the  piologue.  He  is  not  at  all 
al>iishe«l  by  the  presence  of  the  fairies,  hut  is  so  rude  that  even 
the  enamoured  Titania  says  — 

“’I'ic  up  my  love's  tongue,  bring  him  'ileiitly.'* 

Neither  does  he  hesitate  to  correct  Demetreus  and  the  Duke  in 
their  conversation  about  the  i)lay.  He  recalls  to  us  the  other 
members  of  the  group  of  egotists,  the  Schoolmaster  in  Love's  La- 
latr’s  Lost,  .Malvolio,  l)ogl>erry,  and  shall  we  add  Falstaff  ?  It 
is  instructive  to  notice  Shakespeare’s  frame  of  mind  toward  these 
men.  They  arouse  mirth  in  him,  not  anger.  I  hey  amuse  him,  but 
never  irritate  him.  He  apparently  wonders  that  any  men  can  be 
so  foolish,  and  laughs  long  and  loud  at  their  ridiculous  conceit. 

The  I’yramus  and  'riiisbe  which  they  enact  serves  a  two-fold 
purpose.  It  is  first,  in  its  absurd  circumstances,  a  paro<ly  u{»on  the 
.Athenian  lovers.  Hut  it  is  more  than  that.  It  is  also  a  satire  upon 
plays  presented  up  to  and  even  during  Shakespeare's  time  in  the 
bamjueting  halls  of  the  nobles,  iii  inn  yards,  and  even  ujum  the 
stage  of  the  regular  theatres.  It  was  by  such  [days  as  this  that 
the  public  had  been  edticated  until  it  couhl  appreciate  Marlowe 
and  Shakespeare,  Hen  .lonson  and  Fletcher. 

'I'he  sarcasm  is  directed  not  so  much  at  the  play  as  at  the  {)lay- 
ers.  Hottom  and  his  companions  leave  nothing  to  be  understood 
by  the  audience.  W^all  must  have  his  lime  and  .Moonshine  his 
lanthoric.  'I'his  rude  presentation  serves  as  an  half  apology  from 
Shakespeaie,  for  his  endeavor  to  portray  fairies  and  fairy  land. 
In  the  words  of  Theseus,  The  best  in  this  kind  are  but  shadows." 

It  is  in  the  fairy  scenes,  however,  that  we  tind  the  best  work  of 
the  play.  Other  writers  of  mascjues,  Lily  with  his  followers  and 
later  Hen  .lonson  and  his  school  were  fond  of  introducing  the 
gods  and  goddesses  of  Olympus,  (’upid  and  Venus,  Diana  and 
.V polio  were  constant  figures  uj)on  the  stage.  Hut  Shakespeare 
with  more  originality  passed  them  by  in  favor  of  tbe  fairies. 
Instead  of  the  mythology  «)f  the  Romans  and  the  O reeks,  he 
turned  to  the  Folk-lore  of  his  native  land. 
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Most  poets  would  luiidly  attempt  to  diseriniinate  in  desciibing 
people  who  creep  into  acorn  cups,  hut  nothing  is  too  ditheult  for 
Shakespeare.  Tlie  distinguishing  cliaracteristic  of  each  fairy  is 
clearly  marked.  ( )heron  is  obstinate,  Titania  teasing  and  most 
dainty,  while  Puck,  the  jester,  is  the  blunderer  from  whose  mi.s- 
takes  all  the  troubles  of  the  play  arise. 

The  fairies  have  honored  certain  truths  in  common.  They  have 
no  power  of  retiection.  They  do  not  think  about  their  actions  and 
calculate  the  consequences.  They  also  lack  a  moral  nature.  It 
would  not  be  just  to  call  them  immoral  for  they  have  no  concep¬ 
tion  of  right  and  wrong,  d'hey  are  simply'  unmoral,  they  are 
entirely  sensuous,  and  they  attract  instead  of  repel  only  because 
their  senses  are  so  delicate  and  refined.  The  spiritual  has  no 
effect  upon  them  and  they  influence  mortals  only  through  the 
material  world.  The  only  feeling  of  pain  experienced  by  any  of 
them  is  the  jealousy  of  Oberon  —  and  that  we  imagine  in  vulgar 
mortals  would  be  considered  an  obstinate  determination  to  have 
Jiis  own  way,  rather  than  a  romantic  feeling. 

It  is  in  their  conversation  that  Shakespeare  touches  the  highest 
]»oint  of  poetry  in  the  play.  It  is  the  fairy  who  sings  — 

“  Over  dell,  over  dale, 

'I’hrouf^h  bush,  through  brier; 

Over  park,  over  pale, 

'I'hrough  flood,  through  tire 
1  do  wander  every  where.” 

And  no  mortal  ecpials  Oberon’s  famous  descri[)tion, 

“  I  know  a  bank  where  the  wild  tliynie  blow.«. 

Where  oxlips  and  the  nodding  violet  grow.s.” 

These  fairies  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  Shakespeare’s  crea¬ 
tion.  They  were  the  subjects  of  the  fireside  stories  among 
the  rural  jtopulation  and  had  been  written  of  in  legend  and  bal¬ 
lad.  Shakespeare  showed  his  genius  not  by  originating  this  mate¬ 
rial,  but  by  infusing  into  it  new  life.  He  ignored  the  Scandinavian 
and  Scottish  myths  which  rejtresent  the  fairies  as  malignant  elves, 
but  followed  closely  the  common  English  conception  of  them. 
He  gave  them  the  traits  which  every  old  wife  in  Warwickshire 
assigned  to  them.  In  acconlance  with  the  popular  tradition  he 
endowed  them*  with  youth  and  beauty.  He  remembered  their 
reputed  fondness  for  running  water  and  their  ability  to  assume 
various  forms,  and  to  move  rapidly.  Their  special  delight  was  to 
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play  tricks  upon  mortals,  and  the  one  most  apt  in  this  was  l*nck» 
or  as  he  was  more  tfenerally  known,  IJobin  (hK)dfellow.  lie  it  is 
who  frights  the  “  maidens  of  the  villagery,”  who  “skims  milk,” 
and  “misleads  night  wanderers.”  He  takes  pride  in  his  pranks 
and  acknowledges  that 

“  Those  thiiifis  do  best  please  me 
That  befall  prepostennisly.’’ 

In  introducing  the  fairies  to  the  stage,  Sliakespeare  introduced 
them  to  all  future  literature.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  most 
prominent  authors  wlio  have  taken  ii})  this  subject,  and  the  man¬ 
ner  in  whicli  they  have  done  it.  Passing  by  Ilrowne’s  Pastorals, 
and  the  sly  political  hints  in  (’orln'tt's  work  we  come  directly  to 
Drayton.  Ilis  Nymphidia  was  at  one  time  assigned  to  a  period 
previous  to  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  hut  recent  authorities 
have  tinally  placed  it  later.  I'lie  most  casual  reader  will  he  struck 
with  his  indebtedness  to  Shakespeare.  He  describes  the  same 
kind  of  a  fairy,  dealing,  however,  more  with  the  a}»pearance  than 
with  the  character.  While  the  poetry  is  inferior  to  that  of  his 
model,  it  is  nevertheless  attractive,  —  the  arming  of  Pigwiggen 
l)eing  especially  good,  — 

“  His  helmet  was  a  beetle's  head, 

And  for  a  plume  a  horse's  hair 
Which  heiiijr  tossed  by  the  air. 

Had  force  to  strike  his  foe  with  fear 
And  turn  his  weapon  from  him." 

Herrick,  half  a  century  later  said, 

*•  I  sin^  — 

The  court  of  Mab  and  of  the  Fairy-Kin;;,'' 

and  so  he  did,  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  Drayton.  His  de¬ 
scriptions  are  minute  and  elaborate.  He  refers  also  to  the  popular 
idea  of  the  exceeding  madness  of  the  fairies, 

“  If  ye  will  with  Mah  find  grace 
Sweep  your  house;  who  doth  not  so 
Mab  will  pinch  her  by  the  toe." 

The  l)est  single  poem,  however,  descriptive  of  Puck  is  Robin 
(ioodfellow%  assigned  by  most  authorities  to  .lonson.  His  Robin 
plays  all  the  merry  })ranks  and  shows  all  the  sportiveness  of 
Shakespeare's  Puck.  Hut  these  poems  labor  under  the  disadvant¬ 
age  of  lack  of  contrast.  In  order  to  appreciate  the  fairies  we 
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need  to  see  them  side  by  side  with  ••  huniiin  mortals.”  Titania’s 
daintiness  needs  the  contrast  of  I»ottom‘s  uneoiithness. 

In  the  drama  only  is  this  jnxtajiosition  possible,  and  therefore 
we  turn  to  the  dramatists  for  the  best  delineation  of  the  fairies, 
.lonson  in  the  masruie  of  <  )heron,  the  work  in  which  the  fairy  ele¬ 
ment  is  most  conspicuous,  shows  us  hut  little  of  the  minor  fairies. 
He  refers  to  their  fondness  for  the  brooks,  and  mentions 

“  I'liP  c*(»;o«‘  ami  country  fairy 
'I'liat  (loth  haunt  the  hearth  and  dairy.” 

hut  he  does  not  Itrin^r  them  before  the  audience.  lie  concentrates 
his  attention  upon  Oberon,  but  even  here  we  learn  of  that  “  Kin." 
of  Shadows  ”  rather  by  what  is  said  about  him.  than  by  what  he  does 
or  says  himself.  .lonson  had  evidently  made  a  study  of  him.  lie 
had  examined  him  carefully  and  written  his  description.  Hut  the 
portrayal  lacks  ima"ination.  It  is  from  the  outside.  'I'he  poet 
does  !iot  enter  into  his  subject  and  his  Oberon  is  a  lav-litrure. 

hletcher,  in  his  I'aithfid  Shepherdess,  recalls  Shakespeare  more 
vividly.  II is  lines  often  bear  a  strikiii"  resemblance.  For  in¬ 
stance  the  Satyr  s  tii-st  speech  is  one  long  imitation  of  the  fairy’s, 

“  <  >V(*r  hill,  over  dale.” 

lie  cannot  like  Fuck  “put  a  ginlle  round  about  the  earth  in 
forty  minutes.”  but  he  can  tly  “swifter  than  the  tiery  sun.”  or 
“faster  than  the  wind.” 

'I'he  resemblance  between  the  fairies  is.  however,  principally  in 
exi)ression.  'I'lieir  characters  are  widely  different.  The  Satyr  is 
no  trickster  like  Fm-k.  lie  is  the  messenger  ()f  Fan,  sent  to  guide 
the  shei)herds  and  to  protect  virtue  in  distress.  He  is  kind  and 
gentle.  Like  Uobin  he  is  a  \Vill-(» -the-\Vis[),  i)ut  his  [»ur[)ose  is 
to, 

“  Hy  a  false  liri'  seeminfj  bright. 

'I’raiti  them  iti  and  lead  tliem  riglr.” 

He  rescues  distressed  maidens  and  is  to  a  certain  extent  the 
good  genius  of  the  play. 

As  might  be  exj)ected  from  the  nature  of  the  poet  we  liml  this 
idea  develo[)ed  to  its  greatest  extent  in  Milton.  'I’o  be  sure,  in 
L  Allegro  and  in  Faradise  Lost  he  refers  brieffy  to  the  popular 
fairy  —  a  tricks}*  merry  creature  —  but  in  (’omus  where  he  pre¬ 
sents  one  life  si/.e.  he  dwells  upon  the  moral  nature.  The  attend¬ 
ant  spii’it  is,  like  the  Satyr,  a  messenger  of  the  gods,  sent  to  pro- 
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t^ct  the  wandering  maiden  from  the  enchantments  of  (’onuis. 
His  s[»iritual  nature  is  so  fully  develo[)ed  that  he  ohjects  to  ming¬ 
ling  with  mortals,  and  were  not  his  errand  so  nohle,  he 

“  Would  not  soil  these  pure  ambrosial  weeds 
With  the  rank  vapors  of  this  siuworn  mould. 

With  this  higher  s[»iritual  nature  he  combines  stnne  of  the  lower 
qualities.  Me  can  render  himself  invisible,  he  can  assume  other 
forms  and  can  move  with  great  rapidity.  Milton's  verse  too  a[)- 
proaches  the  extreme  beauty  t>f  Shakespeare's  even  in  de.scrihing 
mere  motion,  as  can  he  .seen  in  the  attendant  spirit’s  closing  speech. 

“  Itut  now  my  task  is  smoothly  done 
I  can  fly  or  I  can  run, 

(Quickly  to  the  jfreeii  earth's  end 
Where  the  bow'd  welkin  slow  doth  bend." 

Interesting  as  it  may  he  to  note  the  changes  made  by  other 
writers  it  is  most  interesting  to  see  Shakespeare's  own  develop¬ 
ment.  A  comparison  of  I ’nek  and  Ariel  shows  the  difference 
between  Shakespeare’s  early  and  later  conce[)tit>n.  Ariel  retains 
most  of  the  (jualities  of  the  fairies  of  the  Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream.  Me  becomes  a  sea  nymph,  an<l  sings  to  draw  Ferdinand 
toward  Miranda.  Me  becomes  invisible  and  causes  trouble 
between  Ste[)hano  iind  Trinculo  —  and  again  he  becomes  ii  harpy 
to  aid  in  rebuking  Alonzo.  Mis  (piickness  also  is  noticed.  Me 
will  be  back  “  Before  you  can  say  •come’  and  ‘go  ’  and  breathe 
twice.” 

But  to  the.se  attributes  Shakespeare  has  added  others  in  which 
Buck  was  deticient.  .\riel  has  human  feelings.  Me  wants  recog¬ 
nition  and  a[)probation.  Me  reminds  Brospero  —  “Sii-,  all  this 
service  have  I  done  since  I  went."  ami  when  he  imagines  tljat  he 
is  neglected  he  asks,  “  Was 't  well  done  ?  ”  Mis  desire  for  aff’ec-  i 
tion  comes  out  very  prettily  when  he  asks, 

•‘  I)(»  you  love  me,  muster';:'  No  I?" 

But  strongest  of  all  is  his  desire  for  liberty.  Me  speaks  to  Bro.s- 
jtero  of  it  several  times  and  evidently  looks  forward  to  it  as  the 
reward  of  his  obedience. 

'I'his  fact  of  his  servitude  is  made  to  emphasize  his  moral  nature. 
I’rospero  reminds  him  that  he  re.scued  him  from  the  cl(»ven  pine 
within  which  he  had  been  jiainfnlly  imprisoned  twelve  years  by 
Sycorax,  because  he 
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“  Was  a  spirit  too  delicate 
To  act  her  earthy  and  abhorred  commands.” 

All  his  services  for  Prospero  have  a  worthy  motive.  1 1  is  errands, 
liis  songs,  his  transformations  are  to  restore  Milan  to  its  rightful 
ruler,  to  prevent  murder  and  to  reconcile  the  brothers. 

In  the  years  that  ela[)sed  between  the  .Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream  and  the  Tempest,  Shakes[)eare’s  conception  of  the  fairy 
seems  to  have  grown  in  dej)th  and  beauty.  He  has  given  them 
human  feelings  to  draw  them  nearer  mortals,  d'he  morality  with 
which  he  has  endowed  them  does  not  separate  them  from  man¬ 
kind.  By  the  a<ldition  of  these  traits  he  has  transformed  the 
.sportive  Puck  into  the  lovable  Ariel. 


SHALL  AXD  WILL. 

I’COK.  WII.I.IAM  S.  I.ISCOMU,  A.  M.,  TOKYO,  .lAi’AN. 

OF  all  the  much  discussed  to[)ics  in  Fnglish  s[)eech  it  is  proba¬ 
ble  that  none  has  received  greater  attention  than  the  u.se 
of  those  two  nnregenerate  auxiliaries  which  have  proved  a 
stumbling  block  and  a  rock  of  offence  to  all  persons  ambitious 
enough  to  busy  their  thoughts  with  the  future,  rather  than  with 
the  i)resent  and  the  [jast.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  hard  to 
discover.  The  enn)loyment  of  »hiU  and  wdU  and  of  their  pret¬ 
erites,  xhould  ami  iroiild,  constitutes,  j)robably,  the  most  dillicult 
single  point  of  usage  in  Fnglish  —  dillicult  not  merely  to  foreign¬ 
ers,  in  whose  own  language  no  such  peculiarity  exists,  but  to 
those  who  are  native  and  to  the  manner  born,  and  who  have 
spoken  English  from  the  time  when  they  first  learned  to  lisp  the 
words  pronounced  by  their  mothers  or  their  nurses  in  babyhood. 
The  learned  and  the  ignorant  meet  here  on  a  common  ground  of 
fallibility  and  error,  for  while  m  iny  a  man  can  be  found  to  give 
with  perfect  accuracy  all  the  rules  for  the  Latin  subjunctive,  not 
one  in  a  thousand  could  state  .satisfactorily  any  principle  for  our 
guidance  in  the  use  of  xhafl  and  will,  beyond  the  trite  precept  that 
the  former  is  the  auxiliary  for  the  future  in  the  first  person  of  lioth 
numbers  and  the  latter  in  the  second  and  the  third  —  a  precept  so 
defective  and  misleading  as  to  be  utterly  false  in  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  cases  met  with  in  actual  discourse.  The  careful 
student  must  have  observed  that  in  no  small  number  of  instances 
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hJmU  is  the  auxiliary  for  futurity,  pure  and  siin[)le  in  hotli  the 
second  and  the  third  person,  and  that  in  some  cases  even  will  may 
Ihj  used  in  the  same  way  in  the  first. 

Most  of  the  discussions  of  these  auxiliaries  now-a-days  start 
witli  the  fundamental  meaning  of  tlie  words,  and  from  this  attemjit 
to  deduce  priuciijles  to  guide  us  in  using  them  correctly.  Shall, 
they  inform  us,  is  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  ttcalau,  and  denotes  obli¬ 
gation  or  duty,  the  recognition  of  whicli  leads  us,  under  a  naive 
sentiment  of  honor,  to  assert  merely  our  duty  in  tlie  jnatter,  leav¬ 
ing  it  to  tlie  world’s  sublime  faith  in  us  to  understand  that  what 
we  ought  to  do  is  a  thing  that  we  cannot  neglect  to  perform.  In 
like  manner  we  are  told  that  will  is  from  the  Anglo-Siixon  willan, 
and  denotes  purjiose  or  inclination,  its  use  gallantly  hinting  to 
another  that  what  he  decides  or  is  inclined  to  do  cannot  of  course 
fail  of  accomplishment. 

Now,  however  suggestive  such  a  mode  of  presentation  may  he 
as  enabling  us  to  understand  the  subject,  historically,  it  is  of  little 
or  no  value  in  teaching  the  correct  em[)loyment  of  these  words  in 
spoken  and  written  discourse.  <  )ne  may  know  all  this  and  yet 
go  on  confusing  them  to  the  end  of  his  days.  For  the  [iractical 
student  a  succinct  and  well-classified  statement  of  the  actual  usage 
of  the  language  in  regard  to  them  is  of  more  value  than  any 
amount  of  speculation  as  to  the  process  by  which  they  have  come 
to  he  as  they  are. 

Another  defect  of  the  prevailing  method  of  discussion  lies  in 
its  failure  ade(j[uately  to  distinguish  the  different  kinds  of  clauses 
in  which  these  auxiliaries  are  found.  IJroad  and  general  l  ules 
are  given,  as  if  of  universal  application,  when  perhaps  they  are 
true  of  only  certiin  clauses,  and  ([uite  inap{)licahle  to  others. 
Such  a  mode  of  treatment  is  much  the  same  as  if  a  Latin  teacher 
should  tell  his  pupils  that  the  subjunctive  mood  is  to  he  used 
whenever  the  thought  is  hypothetical  or  doubtful,  without  attempt¬ 
ing  to  discriminate  the  different  kinds  of  clauses  with  which  they 
have  to  deal,  d'he  discussion  of  the  future  auxiliaries  iu  Fnglish 
must  })roceed  with  similar  exactness,  taking  into  eciually  careful 
consideration  the  nature  of  the  clauses  employed.  Indeed,  there 
is  no  other  j)rinciple  that  the  student  can  follow  with  any  practical 
result,  and  by  this  the  lines  of  distinction  are  so  sharply  drawn, 
that  he  who  has  once  mastered  them  may  feel  as  much  at  home, 
and  possess  as  strict  and  definite  rules  for  his  guidance,  as  does 
the  diligent  Latinist  in  the  use  of  his  ni(»ods  and  tenses. 
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In  the  following  (liscussion  we  shall  })iirsue  the  method  of 
presentation  thus  indicated,  lirst  dividin<r  clauses  into  the  two 
great  classes  of  principal  and  subordinate,  and  then  considering 
the  differejit  kinds  of  each,  'hhe  discussion  will  he  considerably 
simplified  if  the  reader  will  fix  in  his  mind  two  fundamental 
meanings  for  each  of  the  auxiliaries  under  consideration,  besides 
their  function  as  denoting  meiely  future  time.  These  two  mean¬ 
ings  are:  for  will.,  (a)  consent  or  willingness,  (b)  resolution; 
for  hIhiU.  (a)  a  strong  assurance,  (b)  an  exercise  of  authority. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks  let  us  proceed  to  the  analysis 
of  the  subject. 

A.  I’ltiN'riPAL  Ci.ArsKs. 

I.  Ihwlontfive  aidl  Exchiimitorif  Vhvixeit. 

1.  Shdll  in  the  first  person,  will  in  the  second  and  the  third, 
ex[)ress  simple  futurity. 

a.  Will  in  the  second  and  the  thiid  [)erson  is  sometime.s 
employed  for  the  im[)erative,  especially  in  addressing  military 
inferiors : 

“  On  the  receipt  of  this  message,  you  will  take  a  detachment  of 
troo{)s  and  at  once  occupy  the  town.*’ 

“Your  men  will  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  march  at  a 
moment’s  notice.” 

2.  Will  always  in  the  first  person,  and  often  in  the  second  and 
the  third,  expresses  either  — 

a.  Conxi'tif  or  williniines)^.  In  the  first  [lerson  it  is  the  form 
regularly  used  in  [)romises  : 

“  1  will  yield  the  i)oint.*’  “  I  will  come  to-morrow,  if  you  desire.” 

“  He  irill  do  as  you  wish.” 

b.  Jirrolitfiou, 

“  I  will  not  go.”  “  I  will  do  it,  or  v'ill  lose  my  life  in  the 
attempt.” 

“  ^  e  will  not  come  to  me,  that  ye  might  have  life.”  * 

“  He  will  have  his  way  in  spite  of  consecjuences.” 

3.  S/idll  in  the  second  and  the  third  person  expresses  — 

a.  A  xtron;!  a.xxurdure,  whether  a  promise,  a  threat,  or  the 
em})hatic  assertion  of  a  fact : 

“  You  .xldtll  .see  me  again.” 

“He  x/idll  be  punished  for  his  crime.” 
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“  There  is  not  a  j^irl  in  town,  l)ut.  let  her  have  her  will  in  going 
to  a  mask,  and  she  dress  like  a  shepherdess.”  ^ 

h.  An  exercise  of  authority  on  the  part  of  the  speaker: 

“  Von  *hxU  come  with  me  in  spite  of  prayers  or  threats.” 

“  You  i^hnll  go,  and  he  soon  follow  yon.” 

A  tine  distinction  is  often  expressed  hy  the  comhinalion  of  *haU 
and  hhII  in  the  same  sentence : 

I  nhall  su[)ply  you  with  money  now,  and  1  u'iU  furnish  yon 
with  a  reasonahle  sum  from  time  to  time,  on  your  application  to 
me  by  letter.” 

“  All  persons  who  »hal\  be  taken  with  arms  in  their  lumds  within 
these  lines  be  tried  by  court-martial,  and,  if  found  guilty,  irW 
be  shot.” 

II.  Interroijntive  Clauses. 

1.  Shafi  in  the  first  and  the  second  jierson,  and  in7/  in  the  third, 
express  simple  futurity. 

“  iShall  I  see  you  soon  ?” 

“  Sfia/I  you  go  to  Uome  this  summer?” 

“  Will  they  return  at  once?” 

2.  Slidll  in  the  first  and  the  third  person  also  at  times  indicates 
authority  on  the  part  of  the  person  spoken  to,  or  gives  him  the 
right  to"tlecide  the  point  in  (|uestion  : 

'‘‘‘Shall  we  come  with  you?”  “Shall  I  read  you  the  story  ?” 

“  *S7ej// he  go  with  us  ?  ”  “Shall  they  be  ordered  to  leave  the 
town  ?” 

3.  In  (juestions,  as  in  declarative  sentences,  xlaxll  may  be  used 
in  the  third  person  to  emphasize  the  fact. 

“  Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right? 

“  Tor  what  xhall  it  profit  a  mau,  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world 
and  lose  his  own  soul  ?  ” 

Observe  the  nice  distinction  between  xhall  and  will  in  the 
following  [)assage  : 

“  It  justly  fastened  itself  upon  the  rebellion,  and  demanded  new 
and  severer  punishment  of  the  rebels,  instead  of  the  magnanimous 
reconciliation  which  the  beloved  [uesident,  of  whom  it  had  been 
l)ereaved,  had  recommended.  Who  will  say  that  this  sentiment 
was  unnatural?  Who  xhall  say  that  it  is  even  unjust?”*’ 

*  Aadlaou,  The  Spretator.  *  George  Eliot,  .Viddicmrtrrft.  *  Fremont /’r<>i7ama/<on.  *  Gen 
'esisl8;'20.  *Mark8:2<».  “Quotetl  by  Kiebard  Grant  White,  Words  ami  their  Uses. 
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4.  Will  in  the  second  person  indicates  consent  or  resolution. 
In  the  first  person  it  can  hardly  he  used. 

“  ir/// you  <^o  with  me  ?  ”  Will  you  allow  me  to  show  you 
these  en^ravin^s  ?” 

11.  SrmUMMNATK  (’L.M'SKS. 

I,  (^lauses  of  lUtiiHi’,  result  ami  (‘omp((ri)<<>n  follow  the 

rule  for  declarative  clauses  : 

I  have  no  fear,  since  I  xhull  soon  be  beyond  his  reach." 

“  Von  need  feel  no  anxiety,  for  you  trill  receive  help  from  your 
friends." 

“  I  will  acce[)t  it,  althouijh  I  xhall  have  no  use  for  it." 

“  .\lthouiL(h  he  trill  be  made  to  see  his  fault,  he  will  not  confess 
it.” 

“  1  am  so  well  pi-ovlde<l  for,  that  I  x/ittll  not  nee<l  your  assist¬ 
ance." 

•‘They  are  so  unreasonahle,  that  they  trill  never  consent  to  it.” 

“  lie  is  hap[)ier  than  you  trill  be  a  year  hence." 

“  lie  is  not  so  wise  as  they  trill  shortly  wish  him  to  have  been." 

>1.  Here,  as  in  declarative  clauses  xhidl  may  be  used  to  denote 
authority,  to  express  a  strong  assurance,  oi'  to  em[)hasize  the  fact: 

“  You  will  never  see  him  again,  though  you  x/mll  hear  of  his 
success." 

“.Mthough  all  x/iall  be  offended,  yet  will  not  I."* 

II.  In  clauses  of  fimr,  [thtre^  n/tttlitioii.,  purpoxe  ainl  manner, 
xhall  expresses  futurity  in  all  [)ersons.  tbough  the  present  tense  — 
in  clauses  of  purpose  the  piesent  potential  —  is  generally  u.sed, 
uidess  the  future  is  to  be  marked  with  [)articular  exactne.ss  : 

“  When  lie  shall  a[)[)ear  we  shall  be  like  Him."- 

“Till  the  oak  that  fell  last  winter 
Shall  uprear  its  shattered  stem, 

Wives  and  mothers  of  Dunedin, 

Ve  may  look  in  vain  for  them.”  •' 

“  Where  a  single  man  xhall  be  found  to  hate  op[)ression,  there 
tyrants  will  ever  have  a  foe." 

“  If  yon  x/ot// douht  it,  I  will  find  a  way  to  convince  you.” 

•‘  I  will  receive  him  as  before,  [n-ovided  he  xhttU  not  repeat  the 
offence.” 

“  I  will  send  five  regiments,  in  order  that  you  xh<tll  not  l)e  witli- 
out  reserves.” 

'  Mark  14  - 1  .loliii  3  ;‘2.  '  .\y\.o\\n,  Edinhuryh  afti-r  Elodden. 
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“  Do  as  you  xhnU  see  fit.” 

“  He  will  give  accordijig  as  he  xhaH  he  able.*' 

“  They  will  not  stop  to  dress,  hut  will  all  come  as  they  xhaU 
find  themselves  at  the  time.” 

a.  Will  in  all  [)ersons  ex[)resses  consent  or  resolution  : 

“  He  tvill  come  when  I  will  consent  to  see  liim.” 

“  I  shall  wait  till  you  tvill  go  with  me.” 

“  If  he  will  not  listen,  it  is  useless  for  me  to  s[)eak.” 

HI.  Rehti  ve  CluHsex  vary  the  verb  according  to  their  nature  : 

1.  AmjAiative  relative  clauses  follow  the  rule  for  declarative 
clauses. 

“  I,  who  xloill  soon  be  old,  am  less  eager  for  fame.” 

“  You,  general,  who  will  succeed  where  most  men  fail,  should 
not  demand  too  much  of  tliose  less  able  than  yourself.” 

“  His  success,  which  will  not  be  great,  may  still  be  creditable.” 

2.  Rextrirtive  relative  clauses  — 

i.  Follow  the  same  rule  when  the  antecedent  is  definite  : 

“  The  amount  that  will  satisfy  him  is  not  large.” 

“  The  persons  who  ivill  be  most  sur[)rised  by  such  an  event  are 
the  ones  that  now  [)rofess  to  expect  it.” 

“  The  man  that  he  will  meet  there  is  a  consummate  coward.” 

ii.  Take  xhall  in  all  [)ersons  when  the  antecedent  is  indefinite 
or  general : 

“All  persons  [i.  e.,  any  persons  whatever]  wlio  xhall  be  taken 
with  arms  in  their  hands  ....  will  be  shot.” 

“  For  ev'ery  man  [i.  e.,  any  man  whatever]  that  you  xhall  kill  I 
will  execute  three.” 

“  The  m  in  who  xhall  teach  such  doctrines  will  be  regarded  as 
the  foe  of  society.” 

a.  The  same  principle  is  seen  in  the  case  of  the  indefinite  rela¬ 
tives. 

“  Blessed  is  he,  whosoever  xhall  not  be  offended  in  me.”  ^ 

“  Whosoever  xhall  fall  upon  that  stone  shall  be  broken  ;  but  on 
whomsoever  it  xhall  fall,  it  will  grind  him  to  powder.” 

h.  Relative  adverbi  of  place  and  time,  as  where,  wherever, 
zvhither,  tvhenee,  when,  whenever,  etc.,  often  take  the  place  of  rela¬ 
tive  pronouns,  both  ampliative  and  restrictive.  In  such  cases 
they  of  course  follow  the  rule  for  the  pronoun  represented. 

“  He  will  meet  them  at  some  future  time,  when  [i.  e.,  at  which] 
he  will  lay  before  them  the  whole  matter.” 

‘Matthew  11 : 6.  ‘Luke  20: 18. 
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“  It  is  a  [)lace  where  [i.  e.,  in  which]  regrets  will  be  in  vain.” 

“  In  cases  where  [i.  e.,  in  all  cases  whatev'er  in  whicli]  supplies 
nhall  be  lacking,  the  army  will  be  compelled  to  maintain  itself 
from  the  con<iuered  country.” 

“  Whenever  [i.  e.,  at  any  time  whatever  at  which]  any  of  them 
nhall  he  ca[)tured,  he  will  be  shot.” 

c.  Will  in  the  second  class  of  restrictive  relative  clauses, 
expresses  consent  or  resolution  : 

“  All  who  K'iU  accept  these  terms  shall  be  {)ardoned.” 

“  Hvery  man  who  will  take  such  a  risk  must  abide  by  the  result.” 

IV.  Sulixtantive  Clauses,  in  the  use  of  these  auxiliaries,  maybe 
divided  into  three  classes  : 

1.  C'lauses  introduced  by  that  after  verbs  of  knowin;/,  myincfs 
thinkiny,fe<irin<L  etc.,  follow  the  rule  for  declarative  clauses. 

“  You  know  that  he  tvill  be  here  in  a  month.” 

“  lie  says  that  we  xhall  see  him  in  Paris.” 

“  By  such  a  course  he  thinks  that  they  will  escape.” 

“  I  fear  that  they  will  leave  us.” 

a.  Shall  in  this  class  of  substantive  clauses,  expresses  a  strong 
assurance,  or  emphasizes  the  fact : 

“  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,  and  that  he  shall  stand  at 
the  latter  day  upon  the  earth.”  ^ 

“  I  have  told  him  that  he  shall  never  lack  a  defender  while  I 
live.” 

h.  When  the  subject  of  the  subordinate  clause  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  principal  clause,  shall  is  employed  in  the  second  and 
the  third  person  when  the  thought  is  regarded  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  person  saying,  thinking,  fearing,  etc. 

“  You  think  that  you  shall  soon  be  free.” 

“  He  fears  that  he  shall  be  attacked  by  robbers.” 

6*.  When  the  subject  of  the  subordinate  clause  is  different 
from  that  of  the  principal  clause,  will  may  be  used  in  precisely 
the  same  way  in  the  first  person  : 

“  He  says  that  I  will  visit  Rome  within  a  year.” 

“  They  think  that  I  iviU  flee.” 

2.  Clauses  introduced  by  that  after  verbs  which  denote  or 
imply  an  act  of  the  will,  use  shall  in  all  pereons  to  express  futurity. 
In  such  clauses  ti'iU  can  hardly  be  employed  in  any  sense. 


‘  Job  19 ;  25. 
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Such  verbs  are  those  meaning  to  to  denire,  to  he  anriovx,  to 

he  u'llllni/  or  Knu'lllini/,  to  intend,  to  prefer,  to  permit,  to  prohibit,  to 
xtipnlate,  to  decide,  to  determine,  to  decree,  to  command,  to  direct, 
to  re(piext,  to  urt/e,  to  charge,  to  demand,  to  take  care,  to  mee  to  it,  etc.: 
“It  is  my  desire  that  you  »hall  not  be  kept  in  ignorance.” 

“  d'he  commander  lias  stiimlated  that  none  but  ablediodied  men 
xhaU  be  sent  him.” 

“  rhey  have  given  orders  that  he  xlndl  be  tried  l)y  a  court 
marshal.” 

8.  Indirect  questions  follow  the  rule  for  declarative  clauses  ; 
but  in  the  second  and  the  third  person  xhail  may  be  employed 
when  the  subject  of  the  subordinate  clause  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  princi[)al  clause.  The  principle  here  is  the  same  as  in  1)» 
IV,  1,  h: 

“  I  wonder  when  you  icill  come.” 

“  You  are  uncertain  when  you  xhall  [or  ovV/]  be  permitted  to 
depart.” 

“  He  asks  whether  he  xJtall  [or  ovV/]  tind  me  at  home.” 

“  rhey  do  not  know  when  he  mill  return.” 
riie  following  passages  show  faulty  use  of  these  auxiliaries  : 

“  Without  attending  to  this,  we  will  be  at  a  loss  in  understand¬ 
ing  several  passages  in  the  classics,  which  relate  to  public  speaking, 
and  the  theatrical  entertainments  of  the  ancients.”  ^  • 

“  If  I  draw  a  catgut  or  any  other  coni  to  a  great  length  between 
my  fingers,  I  will  make  it  smaller  than  before.”  -^ 

“  .Mr.  Thornton  was  without  any  suite,  as  it  is  inteiuleil  that 
the  staff  or  legation  formerly  attached  to  Sir  Frederick  Bruce 
will  act  under  the  orders  of  Mr.  Thornton,  until  further  news  from 
the  foreign  office.”  ^ 

“  Shall  the  material  universe  lie  destroyed  ?  ”  * 

“  He  refrains  from  expressing  his  opinion  from  fear  that  he  will 
l)e  opposed.” 

“  ( )ften  a  young  man  does  not  go  to  college,  because  he  is  afraid 
that  he  will  be  raised  above  his  business.”® 

“  A  lesson  has  been  taught,  the  memory  of  which  will  live  long 
after  the  other  issues  of  this  campaign  will  be  forgotten.”'' 

*  niair,  Lectures  on  Rhetoric,  ^(ioldsinith.  >  Quoted  by  Richard  Grant  Wliite,  fCord* 
and  thtir  U»e$.  ^Question  discussed  by  a  Scotch  Debating  Society.  ^Quoted  byA.  S. 
Hill,  Principles  of  Rhetoric.  «  Daily  Paper. 
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“  Should  and  ivoii/d.,  hein^  merely  the  imperfect  tense  of  shall 
and  will,  are,  in  general,  subject  to  the  same  rules.  But  the  fol¬ 
lowing  peculiarities  should  be  noted  :  — 

a.  Should  often  expresses  duty  or  obligation  in  all  persons,  being 
the  equivalent  of  ouifht  to. 

Should  I  go  or  stay?” 

“  One  should  never  be  guilty  of  such  an  act.” 

b.  “  Should  is  sometimes  used  in  a  substantive  clause,  where  the 
indicative  form,  if  em[)loyed,  would  be  will  not  shall : 

“  I  am  sorry  tliat  you  will  be  disappointed  ;  ”  “I  was  sorry  that 
you  should  be  disappointed.” 

“1  regret  that  he  will  never  see  his  father  again;”  “1  regret 
that  he  should  never  see  his  father  again.” 

Would  is  fre(iuently  used  to  ex[)ress  customary  action  : 

“  (^n  summer  afternoons  he  would  sit  in  the  door  and  recount 
the  exploits  of  that  famous  day.” 

d.  Woul'l  thtt,  often  with  subject  omitted,  is  used  in  wishes: 

“  Would  that  he  were  here  1  ” 

“  She  onl}’  said,  ‘  The  day  is  dreary, 
lie  cometh  not,’  she  said; 

She  said,  ‘  I  am  aweary,  aweary, 

I  would  that  I  were  dead  ’ ' * 

/.  Would  hare,  followed  by  an  intinitive,  is  used  to  express  a 
desire  or  preference  :  — 

“I  would  have  him  die,  or  live  without  dishonor.” 

Tlie  following  <piotations  illustrate  the  misuse  of  should  and 
would : 

“If  I  should  declare  them  and  speak  of  them,  they  should  be 
more  tlian  I  am  able  to  express.” 

“  In  judging  only  from  the  nature  of  things,  and  without  the 
surer  aid  of  revelation,  one  should  be  apt  to  embrace  the  opinion 
of  Diodorus  Siculus.”  ^ 

“This  man  was  taken  of  the  Jews,  and  should  have  been  killed 
of  them.”  * 

“  It  was  requested  that  no  persons  would  leave  their  seats  during 
dinner.”  * 

“  They  intended  making  no  suggestions  or  recommendations 
further  than  that,  if  Pennsylvania  was  to  be  represented,  the 

•Tennyson,  .Varirtna.  •  Bot>k  of  Common  Prayer.  >  Warburton,  2>{rme  Z,«yaf<on.  *  Acta 
23:27.  'Rlcharil  Grant  White,  Words  and  their  Uses. 
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appoililinent  wouhi  be  given  to  a  man  who  tthouhi  be  known  as  an 
unllinohing  8Up[)orter  of  the  Republican  i)aity."  ‘ 

“  Now  1  wDufil  have  thought  that  tliese  were  just  the  [)eople 
who  Hhin/il  have  been  the  most  welcome.’  ” 

'I'he  reason  for  this  variation  in  the  difterent  kinds  of  clauses  is 
dillicult  to  understand.  It  lies  too  deep  in  the  nature  of  the 
thought  to  be  <liscussed  in  the  present  article,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  st^ite  tile  mere  facts  in  the  case,  not  to  trace  their  history  or  to 
discuss  the  psychological  basis  of  the  differences  [lointcd  out.  Rut 
few  words,  therefore,  are  necessary  in  explanation  of  the  fore¬ 
going  treatment.  If  the  examples  used  to  illustrate  the  several 
princijiles  are  set  aside,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  whole  discussion 
has  to  do  witli  only  three  classes  of  principal  clauses  and  four  of 
sulx>rdinate.  It  is  therefore  cjuite  within  bounds  to  say,  that  any 
intelligent  per.son  who  is  willing  to  devote  an  hour’s  study  to 
niitstering  the  outlines  of  the  subject,  and  two  or  three  half  hours 
more  at  different  times  to  reviewing  them,  may  so  fix  in  his  mind 
the  msage  of  the  language  in  regard  to  these  perplexing  words,  as  to 
Ik;  sure  of  employing  them  with  confidence  and  correctness  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life. 


WHA7'  IS  READING? 

suex.  OKKN  T.  SNOW,  BATAVIA,  II.I.INOIS. 

~I  )h'iAI>IN(i  is  usually  classified  in  jiedagogic  discussion  as  oral 
J  ^  reading  and  silent  reading.  The  former  should  give  such 
a  rendition  of  the  thought  and  feeling  of  the  author,  as  will  make 
the  .same  intelligible  to  the  hearer.  The  latter  should  confer  a 
coiiifdete  mastery  of  these  upon  the  reader. 

'I'he  teacher’s  success  or  failure  in  teaching  reading  is  usually 
based,  so  far  as  the  public  estimate  is  concerned,  upon  the  oral 
method.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  Visiting  parents 
and,  iiiend>ei-s  of  the  Board  of  Education  can  easily  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  the  exercise  ;  whereas,  the  same  pui>ils  would  command 
le.ss  attention  in  a  silent  reading  exercise,  or,  indeed,  in  one  in 
arithmetic,  grammar,  or  geography.  Possibly  to  this  fact  is  due 
the  practice  of  the  placing  of  new  and  difficult  words  at  the  begin- 

'  Oiioted  by  A.  S.  Hill,  Principlet o/  Rhetoric. 
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ning  of  the  lesson,  instead  of  leaving  them  to  be  first  encountered 
in  the  text.  Surely  there  can  be  no  good  reason  for  this  arrange¬ 
ment.  The  meaning  of  words  can  best  be  learned  by  the  general 
significance  of  the  sentence,  and  not  by  formal  definition. 
Knowledge,  and  not  ttx  is  the  primary  consideration. 

There  is  danger,  too,  that  selections  for  reading  may  be  assigned 
the  class  that  are  too  full  of  the  hidden  beauties  of  tliought  and 
imagination  to  be  fully  comprehended  by  the  pu[)ils.  Perhaps, 
however,  it  would  be  better  to  say  that  in  such  cases  the  danger 
is  that  the  teacher  will  demand  too  much  of  the  pupil.  We 
all  have  a  feeling  that  we  should  be  thorough  —  that  we  sliould 
go  to  the  bottom  of  things.  There  is  a  strong  desire  that  the 
class  should  thoroughly  enjoy  the  inmost  beauties  of  tlie  .selection. 
Ilut  the  teacher  must  hike  counsel  of  his  sober  judgment,  and 
stay  his  hand  before  he  passes  the  limit  of  capacity,  and  therefore 
of  enjoyment  on  tlie  part  of  the  pupils.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
the  selections  should  be  read  xeriatim.  This  is  especially  true  in 
the  higher  numbers  of  the  series  of  readers. 

Classes  differ  iu  their  characteristics.  No  teacher  })ursues 
exactly  tlie  same  metliod  with  the  successive  classes.  He  has 
been  silently  reading  between  the  lines  of  his  course.  He  may 
have  discovered  that  too  mucli  has  been  recjuired  in  reading  some 
of  the  selections.  He  has,  perhaps,  not  so  much  followed  the 
devices  and  desires  of  his  own  heart  as  he  has  acted  upon  the 
advice  of  others,  supposed  to  be  more  competent.  Thus  he  may 
have  found  it  suggested  that  pupils  should  be  thoroughly  ques¬ 
tioned  upon  the  characteristics  of  the  piece.  Now  to  question 
thoroughly  with  reference  to  the  selection  under  consideration  is 
one  thing,  but  to  (juestion  with  reference  to  the  capacity  of  the 
class  to  see  and  enjoy  its  beauties,  is  (juite  another.  It  is  then 
po.ssibly  a  mistake  to  ajipend  to  selections  in  the  readers  a  long 
list  of  questions,  as  sanqiles  of  what  should  be  expected  of  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  management  of  their  reading  classes.  Surely,  any 
teacher  will  see  as  much  in  the  exercise  as  there  is  time,  or 
ca[)acity  on  the  part  of  the  class,  to  consider.  We  learn  to  read 
by  reading,  rather  than  by  talking  about  it,  or  by  getting  ready  to 
do  it  at  some  other  time. 

There  is  reason  for  fearing  that  reading  in  our  schools  has  been 
made  to  carry  too  many  burdens  of  late  years.  One  of  these 
burdens  is  the  idea  of  the  elocutionist  that  every  shade  of  thought 
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and  feeling  must  be  clearly  set  forth  in  the  vocal  rendition,  d'his 
has  already  Ixjen  noticed.  Another  is  a  consideration  of  geo- 
graj)hical  and  historical  allusions.  Still  another  is  the  calling 
attention  to  the  rhetorical  tigures  found  in  the  exercise.  It  is  hy 
no  means  intended  to  throw  discredit  upon  the  value  of  these 
studies,  hut  the  maxims  of  the  old  professor  of  mathematics  at 
West  Point,  “  Teach  one  thing  at  a  time  and  teach  that  thing 
well,”  was  a  good  one.  There  is  a  time  to  dance  and  a  time  to 
pray.  Of  course,  it  will  he  rememheied  hy  all  that  he  added: 
“  Teach  its  connection  with  other  things.”  d'ljere  can  he  no 
objection  to  this  in  the  reading,  when  the  reading  is  well  done. 

Of  course  children  should  he  encouraged  to  remember  the  dates 
of  prominent  events  and  to  know  the  location  of  places  named 
in  their  general  reading,  at  home  and  in  .school  ;  hut,  in  the  cla.ss 
recitation,  the  thoutjht  of  the  author  is  what  the  pupil  is  expected 
to  know'  and  express,  without  the  diversions  referred  to,  and  even 
this  under  limitations,  pro[)ortionate  to  the  age  and  advancement 
of  the  class.  A  word  here  for  the  po(u-  reader.  Is  it  not  a  great 
mistake  to  permit  or  force  him  to  occupy  an  undue  poilion  of  the 
time  of  the  exercise?  It  is  mortifying  to  the  pupil  and  in  no 
sense  l)eneticial  to  the  other  memlH*rs  of  the  class.  'I'liere  is, 
commonly,  too,  a  class  sympath}'  for  such  unfortunates  that  reacts 
against  the  rigid  teacher.  Such  cases  have  come  under  my  notice, 
et  quorum,  pans  fuL  Additional  reading  in  the  lower  grades  may 
furnish  .some  remedy.  (Quantity  in  oral  reading  is  a  large  factor 
of  success.  The  general  information  items  of  the  reading  lessons 
may,  however,  receive  some  attention,  and  should  receive  it. 

It  is  well  to  gather  up  the  fragments  that  nothing  he  lost.  C'an 
this  he  done  in  a  way  not  prejudicial  to  succe.ss  in  the  reading  le.s- 
sons  ?  Why  not  set  apart  some  time  in  which  items  of  interest, 
necessarily  omitted,  may  he  fully  discussed?  If  they  are  worth 
the  time,  let  us  give  them  the  time.  (Questions  may  he  written 
upon  the  hoard,  calling  for  the  desired  information.  These  may 
remain  upon  the  hoard  during  the  week,  and  their  discussion 
called  for  on  rhetorical  days,  or  at  any  time,  specially  assigned  for 
that  purpose.  Pronunciation  matches  have  been  recommended, 
as  the  best  way  of  securing  improvement  in  that  direction,  and 
this  suggestion  seems  to  have  won  a  general  aj)[)roval.  .Moreover, 
this  approval  is  not  confined  to  the  teachers.  It  has  been  deemed 
an  important  literary  as  well  as  social  exercise.  Doubtless  it  will, 
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through  tlie  parent.s,  react  favorably  upon  the  schools  ;  for  it  is 
evident  that  the  children  of  paients  that  read  well,  and  therefore 
pronounce  well,  will  the  more  easily  acquire  the  same  habits. 
How  nneijual,  then,  the  contest,  when  the  fort3'-tive  minutes  per 
diem  of  the  teacher  alone  has  to  make  head  against  the  avalanche 
of  false  syntax,  for  the  rest  of  the  day  ! 

One  brief  diminution  of  the  time  to  be  devoted  to  actual  oral 
reading  is  here  reluctantly'  admitted.  This  is  made  in  behalf  of 
distinct  articulation.  A  three-minute  drill  in  i)honics,  premising 
that  the  class  is  under  the  intlueiice  of  a  competent  teacher,  will 
improve  the  rendition  of  the  exercise,  with  comparatively  little 
loss  of  time.  It  is  a  good  muscular  tonic  for  the  vocal  organs, 
somewhat  analogous  to  the  Delsai'te  exercises,  now  growing  into 
favor  for  their  intluence  upon  movement  and  attitude. 

Abundant  oral  reading  will  naturally  lead  to  its  own  improve¬ 
ment.  If  there  be  any  conspicuous  failure  in  our  schools,  in  this 
<lirection,  it  is  not  due  to  too  much  reading  with  too  little  criti¬ 
cism.  Narrative  and  descriptive  selections  from  the  reading  books 
may  be  used  as  a  basis  for  essays.  These,  of  course,  should  be 
such  as  have  been  read  and  a|)preciated  in  the  class.  Doubtless 
the  {)Upil  would  be  on  the  lookout  for  good  material  in  that  line 
during  the  daily'  readings,  and  his  interest  in  the  exercise  would 
be  greatlv  strengthened  thereby,  thus  leading  to  an  improved  oral 
rendition — an  imjxutant  consideration. 

The  excellent  literature  of  our  best  series  of  school  readers  can¬ 
not,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  give  i)U[)ils  all  that  is  needed. 
They  may  deliver  themselves  with  credit,  within  the  range  of  that 
experience,  and  yet  stumble  (piite  seriously  over  the  daily  news- 
[)a[)er.  Attempts  have  therefore  been  made,  in  some  instances,  to 
introduce  the  daily  newspai)er  into  the  school-room,  under  certain 
restrictions,  with  the  view  of  meeting  this  ditliculty.  This  plan, 
however,  may  not  prove  feasible  in  all  communities.  The  thought 
and  the  attempt  have,  neverthele.ss,  not  proved  fruitless.  The 
most  interesting  and  instructive  items  from  the  daily  pre.ss  have 
been  judiciously  selected,  and,  with  careful  revision,  offered  in  an 
attractive  form,  for  the  use  of  reading  classes  in  the  schools.  I 
heartily  endorse  this  worthy  enterprise.  It  furnishes  the  missing 
link  in  the  oral  reading.  Hut  })Ossibly  it  is  mere  trifling  to  speak 
of  Ihikx  in  our  school  literature  when  great  (?)  minds  from  the 
“city  of  churches  ”  are  preparing  to  rend  its  whole  chain  into 
fragments. 
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In  silent  reading,  the  work  of  the  teacher  is  more  difticult.  He 
must  deal  with  resnlts  rather  than  with  [)rocesses.  It  is  no  longer 
a  consideration  of  vocal  rendition.  There  is  to  be  a  measurement 
of  the  pu[)irs  cai)acity  for  attention  to  the  subject  under  consid- 
erati<)n.  Nor  is  it  alone  the  natural  capacity  of  the  puj)il  that  is 
here  referred  to,  but  also  the  capacity  of  habit  and  environment. 
With  both  of  these  tlie  teacher  has,  or  may  liave,  much  to  do,  for 
the  pupil  is  withdrawn  from  other  and,  it  may  he,  opposing  influ¬ 
ences,  for  at  least  live  or  six  of  his  waking  liours,  and  his  activi¬ 
ties  can  be  restrained  or  directed  during  that  period.  The  wise 
and  determined  teacher  can,  in  most  cases  (I  do  not  say  in  all), 
secure  industrious  application  to  the  preparation  of  lessons,  ddiis 
is  silent  reading. 

No  one  has  really  read  tliat  of  which  he  can  give  no  account. 
Thus  the  wliole  of  preparation  for  recitation,  in  all  the  studies  of 
the  course,  consists  in  the  ability  to  read.  In  the  arithmetical 
problem,  can  the  pupil  read  its  reciuirements,  or  does  he  blindly 
follow' a  method  of  solution?  In  the  wider  range  of  geometry, 
can  he  make  an  accurate  picture,  mental  and  physical,  of  the  thing 
to  be  discussed,  and  thus  obtain  a  basis  of  demonstration?  In 
the  algebraic  problem,  can  he  diagram  its  conditions  ?  In  phys¬ 
ics,  can  he  read  nature  in  the  language  of  ex[)eriment?  ('an  he 
construct  his  rainbow'  w'ith  air-pump  and  appurtenances  and  deter¬ 
mine  the  position  of  the  observer  ?  ('an  he  ride  w'ithout  a  i)ony 
into  the  rich  preserves  of  (dcero  and  Virgil,  and  take  [deasure  in 
the  excursion  ?  Then  he  has  learned  to  read,  indeed,  and  has 
acquired  a  property  of  which  he  cannot  be  despoiled.  Vet  all 
this  means  willing  work  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  with  constancy 
and  determination  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

The  influence  of  the  family  interest — for  there  will  be  a  family 
interest  —  will  materially  strengthen  the  influence  of  the  teacher. 
This  is  the  highest  endorsement  he  can  have  in  the  eyes  of  the 
pupil.  The  school  has  entered  the  home,  and  is  w  elcome.  There 
is  another  consideration.  This  is  an  age  of  {)ublic  libraries. 
Every  village  has,  or  is  to  have  one.  Of  the  making  of  books 
there  is  no  end.  This  is  also  a  rushing  business  age.  Parents 
are  busy  and  anxious  about  worldly  prospects.  They  [)ay  tithes  of 
mint,  anise,  and  cummin,  to  have  their  children  educated,  and  so 
relegate  the  whole  affair  to  the  teachers  and  school  boards.  Under 
these  circumstinces,  the  character  of  the  home  reading  is  likely 
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to  1)0  neglected.  And  now  comes  the  public  library  with  itw  won¬ 
derful  attractions.  The  number  of  books  taken  and  read  is  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  local  newspaper.  Tliere  is  congratulation.  Fbe 
village  is  becoming  literary. 

True,  occasionally,  some  comment  is  made  uj)on  the  comparative 
amount  of  fiction  called  for,  and  also  the  kind  of  fiction  :  but 
this  excites  only  a  little  flurry  of  oritieism  and  this  im{)ortant  con¬ 
sideration  is  soon  lost  sight  of.  But  it  should  not  be  forgotten. 
'Pbe  pul)lic  library  habit  of  to-day  is  not  one  that  cultivates  eb)se 
attention  to  any  valuable  thought.  riiere  is  an  eager  rush  for  the 
latest  fiction,  and  an  eafjer  rush  tbrou';b  the  volumes  issued, 
'riiis  voracious  ajtpetite  for  highly-seasoned  food,  long  imlulged, 
is  fatal  to  digestion.  Fhe  capacity  for  attention  to  the  thought  of 
the  author  is  not  cultivated  —  uay,  it  is  weakened  by  <lisnse. 
Would  it  he  harsh  or  extravagant  to  say  that  in  much  of  the  fic¬ 
tion,  of  the  kind  under  consideration,  there  lx  no  flioni/ht  to  trhieh 
it  irtmld  he  n'orth  tehi/e  to  pni/  nttention  /  'Fhe  will  ami  not  the 
understanding  is  appealed  to  ;  tlie  emotions,  and  not  theii’  analy¬ 
sis.  It  is  not  in  the  slightest  (h*gree  intended  herein  to  disiuedit 
fiction  as  a  whole.  It  has  its  own  legitimate  field.  It  lx  intended 
to  say  that  there  is  a  habit  of  reading  sensational  fiction  that 
greatly  impairs  the  power  of  attention  and  thus  exerts  a  most 
unfavorable  influence  upon  the  progress  and  interest  of  the  pupil 
in  his  st;hool-work.  Is  it  not  well,  then,  tf)  demand  of  him  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  niiscellaneous  work  above  referred  to.  ami  to  empha- 
si/.e  this,  by  examinations  thereon  ?  This  difficnlty  in  securing 
the  power  of  attention  neces.sary  to  the  reading  of  any  ai  ticle,  is 
not  confined  to  school  children.  Mow  comes  it.  that  the  two  great 
political  parties  of  our  country  are  so  evenly  divided  on  questions 
recjuiring  logical  discrimination  ? 

Is  the  human  intellect  so  dull  that  it  cannot  read  two  opposing 
articles  on  the  relations  of  gold  and  silver,  and  form  an  opinion 
Jis  to  their  respective  degrees  of  truth  ?  Or,  that  in  two  speeches 
on  the  subject  of  the  tariff,  by  men  of  opposite  political  creeds,  it 
cannot  distinguish  the  truth  ?  Or.  that  in  debating  the  (juestion 
of  an  autlK)r’s  rights  of  property  in  his  works,  there  can  Ik"  a 
division  of  sentiment? 

Admitting  that  greed,  self-interest,  ambition,  produce  most  of 
this  conscieJiceless  speciousness  in  argument,  wherein  is  the  safe¬ 
guard  of  the  people  to  be  found  ?  There  is  hut  one  answer  to 
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this  question.  They'  must  be  taught  to  read.  The  teacher  must 
do  his  part.  He  must  l)e  ever  on  the  alert  to  see  that  the  pupil 
does  his  part,  and  he  must  manage  to  secure  tlie  cod[)eration  of 
the  parent.  Doubtless,  these  are  but  ordinary  institute  j)latitudes, 
yet  the  teacher  may  well  ask  himself,  and  frecpiently,  too  :  “  Have 

I  read  this  lesson  in  arithmetic,  in  grammar,  in  history  ?  ('an  I 
lift  it  and  the  j)upil  with  it  out  of  the  dead  level  of  commonplace 
drudgery?  Am  I  so  familiar  with  its  points  of  interest  that  I  can 
put  him  on  the  alert  for  their  discovery  ?  ”  J'he  pu[)irs  energies 
will  have  been  elicited  when  his  interest  is  thoroughly  aroused. 
Then  he  will  begin  the  work  of  silent  reading.  His  interest  in 
the  exercise  will  he  the  teacher’s  gauge  of  his  own  success. 

Tliat  the  teacher  should  fail,  that  he  surely  will  fail,  in  indi¬ 
vidual  cases,  is  not  necessarily  to  his  discredit,  rsury  u[)on  the 
talent  that  is  given  him  is  all  that  can  he  re(juired  of  any  pupil, 
and  the  failures  that  still  mar  the  recitation,  under  the  wisest 
instruction,  must  he  charged  to  the  necessary  evils  of  the  graded 
system. 

Nor  is  the  failure  of  j)upils  to  he  lUihtlif  condemned.  The  dull¬ 
est  of  pu[)ils  in  some  res[)ects,  may  liave  capacities  in  other  direc¬ 
tions,  outside  of  the  teacher's  reciuirements,  tliat  furnish  ample 
compensation.  I*erhaj)s  the  method  ah(>ve  alluded  to  of  securing 
attention  in  silent  reading  may  he  l)rought  more  clearly  before  us 
by  inserting  some  of  the  (juestions  j)laced  upon  the  hoard  for  dis¬ 
cussion  by  the  class,  in  one  of  our  schools  :  —  • 

1.  Keas(ms  for  thinking  that  (leiinany  will  withdraw  her  [»ro- 
hihition  of  American  pork. 

2.  (live  an  account  of  the  Lake  Minnetonka  Mound. 

H.  ('riticism  of  the  Cenfnri/  uj»on  the  state  control  of  the 
Yosemite  Valley. 

4.  News  in  regard  to  the  Iron  dates  of  the  Danube. 

o.  Who  are  the  parties  to  the  I'riple  .Mliance,  and  why  was  it 
formed  ? 

♦).  Wliy  is  tlie  [)osition  of  the  Sultan  <*f  Morocco  very  critical 
at  this  time  ? 

7.  What  is  meant  by  reciprocity  in  trade  ?  How  is  it  usually 
secured  ?  What  criticism  upon  this  method  ? 

8.  What  new  Kun)pean  state  is  pro[)osed,  and  wliy  ? 

The.se  (piestions  and  otliers  not  so  closely  connected  with  our 
subject  are  [)laced  U[)on  the  hoard  two  or  three  days  before  the 
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time  of  their  discussion,  every  week.  Tliere  is  also,  usually,  one 
readin^^  lesson  durin^^  the  week,  covering  the  ground,  partially,  of 
the  (piestions  on  the  hoard.  This  reading  lesson,  orah  is  hy  the 
lowest  of  the  three  grades  that  are  to  discu.ss  them. 

Tlie  pui»ils,  without  exception,  unle.ss  in  cases  wliere  there  are 
more  than  one  from  the  same  family,  are  subscribers  to  a  paper 
containing  the  neces.sary  information.  Mvery  pu[)il  in  the  room 
is  called  upon,  in  his  turn,  to  answer  the  (luestions  upon  the 
hoard.  For  convenience,  as  to  limit  of  discussion  hy  the  pupils, 
and  the  greater  fre(iuency  of  each  ones  turn  in  answering,  the 
pupils  are  <livided  into  two  sections,  with  separate  teachers.  The 
standing  of  tlie  i)Ui.il  is  recorded,  'rids,  combined  with  the  results 
of  examinations  at  suitable  intervals,  constitutes  their  reimrt  in 
what  may  he  appropriately  called  silent  reading.  One  of  the 
greatest  advantages  of  this  exercise,  I  repeat,  is  the  discussion  of 
the  topics,  in  the  family  circle,  'i'his  is  sure  to  follow.  Ihe 
parents  themselves,  are  often  stimulated  thereby  to  a  fuller  study 
of  the  important  articles  of  the  daily  news[)aper  ;  and  the  children, 
through  them,  learn  to  look  for  something  else, —occasionally,  at 
least, l)esides  the  base  hall  scores,  or  the  continued  story.  A  word 
to  those  who  may  think  of  introducing  the  newspaper  or  some 
well  annotated  edition  thereof,  into  the  class-room.  A  dithculty 
may  arise  at  once  as  to  the  politics  of  the  i)aper.  Ibis  may  be 
met  by  taking  the  lu^st  of  both  kimls,  in  their  turn,  or  at  the  same 
time.  ( )f  course,  politics  cannot  be  wholly  eliminated,  without 
great  injury  to  the  interest  of  the  paper,  and  it  is  also  very  true 
that  j)olitical  discussion  would  elicit  the  best  elforts  of  the  class. 

<  )ne  word  to  the  teacher  who  may  be  disposed  to  make  the  experi¬ 
ment  of  trying  a  paper,  pro[»erly  edited  for  the  school-room. 
'I'liere  may  be  objectif)ns  made  to  the  expense.  Ibis  is  sure  to  be 
the  case,  in  some  instances,  without  the  slightest  regard  to  the 
moderateness  of  the  price.  I’robably  some  one  will  go  to  the 
Ih-ard  members  and  complain  that  it  is  a  foolish  enterprise  —  an 
unnecessary  expense,  lie  may  add  that  “he  hiis  carefully  exam¬ 
ined  the  paper  and  will  give  his  assurance  that  there  is  really 
nothing  in  it  of  any  value.”  Hut  let  not  the  teacher  abandon  a 
worthy  enterprise.  The  next  year  there  will  be  few  complaints, 
and  the  next,  probably  none  at  all.  The  excellent  supplementary 
reading  furnislied  by  .several  publishing  houses,  has  greatly 
extended  the  teacher  s  range  of  intluence  as  to  the  character  of 
the  reading  by  the  pupils,  and  at  the  same  time  proved  a  great 
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relief  to  tliein.  It  i.s  the  undoubted  })rivilege  and  duty  of  every 
teacher  who  has  anything  to  do  with  the  subject  of  reading,  to 
insist  upon  a  generous  supply  of  sutdi  additional  matter  Jis  will 
relieve  the  tedium  of  several  pieces  and  stimulate  a  love  for  the 
good,  the  true,  and  the  l)eautiful  in  literature.  If  the  present 
generation  does  not  learn  to  read,  it  will  not  Ihj  for  lack  of  an 
abundant  supj)ly  of  the  best  material  in  tlie  most  attractive  form. 
'Frue,  our  [)uhlic  libraries  are  well  furnished,  but  we  must  look  to 
the  teacher  first,  the  parent  next,  to  lead  the  way  to  its  enjo}'- 
ment. 

It  is  much  easier  to  form  than  to  reform  any  taste,  d'lie  one 
who  is  an  enthusiast,  wlio  thoroughly  l)elieves  and  diligently  prac¬ 
tises  what  he  believes,  is  the  one  who  succeeds  in  making  con vertii 
to  his  faith.  Have  we,  teachers,  so  cultivated  the  faculty  of  atten¬ 
tion,  that  we  can  read  and  know  what  we  liave  read?  ('an  we 
read  the  articles  of  lllaine  and  Mills  and  (Jladstone,  and  clearly 
discover  the  force  of  their  arguments  ?  (’an,  and  do  we  read 

Lowell,  and  riioreau,  and  Hawthorne,  and  Longfellow,  and  drink 
in  the  Ix^auties  of  their  every  line?  Then  sliall  we  tlie  better 
teach  others  to  read. 

What  !h  it  to  read  f  It  is  to  stand  beneatli  the  chnidless  sky  of 
Egypt  and  (’haldea  and  discern  in  the  glittering  movements  over¬ 
head,  the  beginnings  of  the  science  of  astronomy.  It  is  to  gaze 
upon  the  bubbling  throes  of  the  teakettle  until  the  miglity  giant 
steps  forth  and  does  obeisance  to  his  master.  It  is  to  see  in  the 
light  of  the  electric  flash  a  wondrous  revelation  as  well  as  |>ower. 
It  is  to  look  into  the  mysterious  records  of  sonoi’ous  vibration 
until,  under  the  spell  of  a  magician  greater  than  (’hampollion, 
their  hierogl3'phics  are  forced  to  give  utterance  to  tlieir  own  inter¬ 
pretation. 


JN  1/IS  NAME. 

IIAHIUKT  EAKIIAHT  MONKOK. 

Til  EKE  never  was  a  time  when  society'  wjis  trying  to  do  so 
much  for  the  poor  and  suffering  as  at  the  [)resent  time.  It 
is  possible  that  it  is  because  we  have  a  keener  knowledge  that  the 
diseases  and  crimes  which  enter  the  backdoor  of  the  hovel  make 
their  way  out  the  front  door  of  the  palace.  Hut  most  of  all  it  is 
the  spirit  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  which  is  making  the  Hrotherhood 
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of  niiui  and  the  Fatherliood  of  (iod  a  practical  fact  rather  tluin  a 
beautiful  theory. 

The  Pestalozzi-Froebel  House,  situated  at  No.  Id  Steiniuetzer 
street,  Herlin,  (ierinany,  probably  is  doing  :us  far-reaching  work  in 
pliilantliropy  as  any  school  in  the  world.  1  cannot  make  this  plain 
better  than  by  describing  a  visit  there,  and  then  by  sketching  its 
history. 

When  I  entered,  I  was  met  by  Frauline  Sche{)el  the  resident  direc- 
tre.ss.  The  first  tiling  which  sti  uck  my  attention  was  the  difference 
in  seating  the  childien  from  the  custom  in  American  Kindergartens. 
A  plain  wooden  desk  of  comfortable  height,  nothing  more  than 
a  shelf  six  oi-  eight  feet  long,  with  a  bench  back  of  it,  seemed 
unlike  our  little  (diairs  with  a  handsome  table  laid  out  in  sipiares. 
Frauline  Scheiiel  said  :  “  VV’^e  do  not  apjirove  of  tables  because 

we  want  all  the  children  facing  one  way,  not  only  so  they  may 
see  the  teacher  but  so  that  when  we  ask  for  the  right  hand  it  may 
come  on  the  same  side  for  each  one.” 

dhe  president,  Madame  Schrader,  has  the  children,  each  month, 
have  their  training  on  one  particular  theme.  'I'liis  month  they 
are  considering  the  cow.  They  have  a  stable  where  that  animal 
is  kept.  A  class  of  ten  or  twelve  is  taken  to  see  the  cow,  then 
she  is  milked  in  their  jiresence,  each  child  having  some  of  the 
fresh  milk  to  drink.  I'hey  see  the  milk  strained  and  set  to  gather 
cream.  A  jiicture  of  the  cow  is  next  shown  them,  d'he  jiicture  is 
cut  out  and  each  child  traces  two  or  three  pictures  of  the  cow  on 
the  paper,  then  it  is  traced  with  a  needle,  and  another  one  traced/ 
with  the  [n  icking  of  a  [lin.  The  child  is  questioned  as  to  what  he 
has  observed  about  the  cow,  until  he  can  make  a  good  description 
or  story  of  it.  When  the  milk  sours,  a  gill  of  milk  and  cream  is 
put  in  little  churns,  six  or  eight  inches  high,  and  they  make 
butter.  rhey  also  make  cheese,  and  then  have  the  butter  and 
cheese  for  a  breakfast.  After  this  they  see  and  hel[>  a  little  in  a 
cool  room  with  butter  making  on  a  larger  scale.  1  hey  clean  their 
tiny  churns  and  the  milk  vessels  and  the  larger  churn.  Ab- 
.solutely  nothing  is  done  for  them  which  they  can  do  them- 
.selves  under  the  careful  directions  of  kind,  cajiahle  teachers. 
The  children  go  to  Zoological  gardens  and  bring  back  grass  for 
the  cow  and  feed  her,  and  [irobably  understand  more  about  her 
than  most  grown  city  [)eo[)le. 

At  ten  o’clock  all  lessons  cease  for  the  second  breakfast.  The 
children  have  little  lunch  boxes,  which  the  young  teacher 
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hands  around  and  with  little  wooden  hoanls  for  plates,  the  teacher 
instructs  them  in  the  proprieties  of  the  table. 

'riie  children  are  of  the  lowest  of  the  workin^r  class,  ('hildren 
of  coachmen,  washerwomen,  and  house  servants.  'I'liey  are  taken 
at  the  age  of  two  and  a  half  years,  and  are  kept  until  they  are 
aeven. 

For  the  first  two  years  their  tiaining  is  maiidy  directed  play, 
yet  they  are  taught  obedience,  truthfulness,  neatness,  color,  form, 
manners.  They  arc  made  happy  and  have  healthful  surroundings. 
They  have  two  gardens,  the  first  a  foot  or  two  deeji  with  clean 
white  sand,  here  they  play  just  as  children  at  the  sea-shore,  only 
guarded  from  rudeness  by  a  teacher. 

The  second  garden  has  in  it  peas,  beans,  radishes,  lettuce,  straw- 
l)erries  and  flowers.  The  ground  is  in  some  degree  prei)ared  for 
them,  but  the  sturdy  little  i)eople  do  much  themselves,  d’hey 
jdant  the  seeds,  weed,  water  and  tend  the  plants.  'Fhe  day  I  was 
there,  several  children  were  very  hai)[)y.  I  hey  had  radishes  big 
enough  to  eat. 

The  children  looked  clean.  If  a  child  comes  to  school  dirty  the 
parent  is  notified.  Arrangements  are  made  to  bathe  children  at 
the  school.  If  the  parent  wishes  the  child  bathed  there,  she  semis 
clean  clothes  and  one  cent,  and  on  Friday  afternoon  student 
teachers  are  instructed  how  to  bathe  a  child  [)ropcrly.  I'hc  student 
keeps  the  child  for  a  term,  and  is  responsible  for  the  cleanliness 
and  mending  of  each  article  of  clothing. 

They  use  also  the  usual  Froebel  occupations,  l)ut  they  keep  con¬ 
stantly  in  view  the  prineijile  that  children  like  for  their  play  the 
occupations  of  grown  [)eople.  Therefore  they  make  baskets,  card¬ 
holders,  wagons,  toys,  etc.  No  teacher  gives  finishing  touches, 
puts  on  the  ribbons,  etc.,  as  with  us,  the  work  is  done  by  the  child. 
They  clear  the  table  after  luncheon  and  dinner,  and  scour  the 
plates  with  sand-soap  and  brush.  They  empty  the  water,  })Ut  up 
and  take  out  the  tools.  Then  they  have  songs  and  games  as  with 
us.  From  six  to  seven  years  of  age  they  learn  to  read,  write  and 
combine  numbers  up  to  one  hundred.  At  seven  they  enter  the 
second  year  of  the  public  schools. 

Alx)Ut  thirty  young  teachers  from  different  [)arts  of  (iermany, 
from  England  and  Scotland,  are  there  learning  the  Kindergarten 
system  to  start  like  institutions  in  other  places.  About  twenty 
girls  are  learning  the  employment  just  to  be  better  nurses  and 
bonnes  in  families.  They  are  instructed  in  hygiene,  and  impressed 
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with  the  nobility  itncl  respf)n.sihility  of  their  phiees.  Foster 
mothers  for  (Jod's  little  children. 

'Fhe  upper  rooms  are  iitted  up  for  these  two  classes  of  ^irls  to 
lodjjfe  and  hoard.  I'liey  do  all  the  work,  keeping'  the  rooms  clean 
and  cooking  for  themselves.  Fach  girl  helps  cook  one  day  of  the 
week,  and  pays  about  *7  perm(»nth.  Hy  paying  one  cent  children 
are  given  dinner,  and  as  the  parents  are  busy,  most  of  the  children 
have  dinner  at  the  school,  'rims  the  young  teachers  are  given 
practical  lessons  in  domestic  economy. 

'I'lie  17mi)ress  Fretlerick  is  I’rotectress  of  this  institution,  as  she 
is  of  so  many  others,  and  comes  here  once  a  month  when  she  is  in 
the  city.  She  is  also  the  loved  friend  and  adviser  of  Frau 
Schrader,  and  Fraidine  Schepel.  In  the  school  of  cookery  alM)ve 
mentioned,  young  ladies  of  high  families  are  also  tiained  three 
days  of  the  week.  'I'he  Frincess  N'ictoria  was  their  first  [)upil. 

Frau  Schrader  gives  practical  lectures  on  all  subjects  which 
should  he  known  to  young  women.  'I'liey  have  shelves  filled  with 
preserves  and  canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  neatly  labeled  with 
name,  compound,  price,  use,  etc. 

Frau  Shrader  is  herself  a  genius,  a  woman  of  great  heart  and 
brain.  She  is  the  grand  niece  and  pupil  of  Fioebel,  being  young 
when  he  was  old,  she  not  only  has  all  of  his  ideas  but  has  improved 
upon  them.  She  is  known  in  America  as  Henrietta  llreymann, 
who  conducted  a  Kindergarten  in  Berlin,  from  18b7  to  1871,  when 
she  married  Herr  Carl  Shrader,  who  is  now  a  prominent  railroad 
man  and  member  of  the  Reichstag.  Herr  Shrader  gave  the 
grounds  and  house  for  the  Kindergarten,  a  magnificent  present 
when  we  consider  even  small  lots  in  that  part  of  the  city  bring  a 
fabulous  price. 

'I'he  Kindergarten  is  su{)ported  by  an  association  of  philan¬ 
thropic  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  fees  paid  by  the  children,  and 
tuition  fees  paid  by  the  young  teachers  and  nurses. 

In  1874,  Frauline  Annette  Hamminck  Schepel,  one  of  Frau 
Schrader’s  pu[)ils  came  to  Beilin  as  resident  directress.  She  is  a 
woman  of  most  benevolent  countenance,  kindly  manners  and 
charming  presence,  full  of  enthusiasm  and  love  for  her  work. 
'I'he  young  teachers  revere  and  the  children  love  her.  Frau 
Schrader  is  indeed  fortunate  in  having  a  friend  and  helper  who 
equals  herself  in  love  for  the  work,  and  with  ability  to  carry  out 
every  direction  of  her  intelligent  management.  I  presume  the 
school  is  the  best  illustration  of  the  plans  of  Froebel  now  existing. 
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EDITORIAL. 

The  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  of  the 
National  Educational  Association,  at  Brooklvn,  X.  V.,  Feb.  i6, 
r7,  and  iS  was  a  notable  gatherinj^.  The  plans  for  the  convention  had 
been  carefully  made  by  President  Sabin  of  Iowa,  Superintendent  Max¬ 
well  of  Brooklyn  and  their  co-workers.  The  three  days  will  prove  mem¬ 
orable  days  to  those  who  were  in  attendance.  On  the  first  dav  the  fol¬ 
lowing  topics  were  considered: — ‘‘The  Rural  School  Problem,”  “  I'lie 
Columbian  Exposition,”  “  The  World’s  Educational  Congress,”  “  In 
Memoriam — John  Hancock,”  “History  and  Literature  in  the  Grammar 
Grades,”  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  the  discussion  of  the  great 
question  that  is  agitating  Boston  and  New  England — “Shortening  and 
Enriching  the  Grammar  School  Course.”  These  several  discussions 
brought  out  an  immense  amount  of  the  best  educational  talent  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  representatives  from  about  a  dozen  states  participat¬ 
ing.  These  included  Doctor  Harris  of  Washington,  Superintendents 
Raab  of  Illinois,  Draper  of  New  York,  Rounds  of  New  Hampshire, 
Kiehle  of  Minnesota,  Day  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Phillips  of  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  Brooks  of  Philadelphia;  President  Eliot  of  Harvard  University 
and  many  others.  The  skillful  address  of  Doctor  Eliot,  and  the  equally 
polished  argument  of  Doctor  Brooks,  and  the  rejoinder  of  Doctor  Eliot 
and  the  after-adjournment-conversation  of  the  two  men,  were  all  thrusts 
with  Damascus  blades. 

True  logic,  solid  arguments,  mingled  with  ingenious  sophistry, 
brilliant  repartee,  and  the  sweet  arrogance  of  pedagogical  egotism, — all 
contributed  to  make  a  discussion  at  once  interesting,  entertaining,  en¬ 
lightening,  and  suggestive.  It  will  long  be  remembered  by  many. 
The  careful  and  intelligent  presentation  of  facts  which  must  govern  the 
Educational  Exhibit  at  Chicago  next  year,  by  Dr.  Selim  H.  Peabody, 
the  Chief  of  the  Department  of  Liberal  Arts,  was  a  welcome  and  satis¬ 
factory  address.  On  the  second  day  came  an  elaborate  presentation  and 
discussion  of  tbe  Kindergarten  question  ;  “What  can  be  done  to  bring 
children  on  further  in  their  studies  before  they  leave  school  to  go  to 
work.^”  “School  Statistics,”  and  a  broad  and  philosophical  discussion 
from  all  sides  of  the  question  of  “Manual  Training”  tilled  the  day 
full — only  leaving  one  short  hour  in  the  evening  from  7.30  to  8.30  for 
a  memorable  but  hurried  visit  and  brief  inspection  through  the  various 
departments  of  that  immense  esbihlishment — the  Pratt  Institute.  This 
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visit  convinced  several  hundred  persons  that  the  Pratt  Institute  is  one 
of  the  broadest,  wisest  and  most  useful  educational  institutions  that 
this  country  can  show. 

The  last  and  the  fijreat  day  of  the  feast  was  devoted  to  one  subject  for 
each  sc.ssion,  morning,  afternoon  and  evening.  “The  Health  of  School 
Children  as  atlected  by  School  buildings”  was  considered  in  an  elabo¬ 
rate  paper  bv  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  President  of  Clark  University, 
Worcester,  Mass.,  which  was  followed  by  an  exceedinglv  livelv  and 
profitable  discussion,  participated  in  by  a  large  number  of  persons 
from  all  parts  *)f  the  country.  In  the  afternoon  the  topic  under  con¬ 
sideration  was  “The  Public  Library.”  The  paper  was  read  by  W.  H. 
Prett,  librarian  of  the  public  library,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  final 
session,  Thursday  evening,  was  devoted  to  “Exercises  in  Commemora¬ 
tion  of  the  300th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  John  Amos  Comenius.” 
Never  in  the  history  of  this  Association  has  there  been  a  more  lively 
meeting,  or  perhaps  a  more  profitable  one.  It  was  participated  in  by 
a  very  large  number  of  distinguished  superintendents  from  all  sections 
of  the  country.  On  the  whole  there  was  a  more  general  agreement  than 
usual,  less  extreme  and  radical  views  presented,  and  the  subjects  dis¬ 
cussed  were  of  a  practical  character  and  of  the  highest  importance. 

Dr.  Edward  Brooks,  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Philadelphia, 
was  elected  president  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  Boston  was  decided 
upon  by  a  unanimous  vote,  for  the  next  place  of  meeting. 

rj^HERE  has  just  been  issued  one  of  the  most  important  educational 
-I-  biographies  of  the  season,  —  the  Life  of  John  Hancock,  edited 
by  his  friend.  Prof.  W.  H.  Venable.  Perhaps  no  man  of  the  group  of 
distinguished  superintendents  of  common  schools  in  the  old  Northwest 
was  better  known,  at  the  time  of  his  sudden  death,  than  John  Hancock. 
In  the  thirty  years  of  his  school  work  in  Ohio,  he  had  ranged  through 
every  department  of  public  education  in  that  state,  from  the  country 
district  school  to  the  state  superintendency.  Without  special  advantages 
of  earlv  education,  he  rose,  by  virtue  of  fine  natural  ability,  indomitable 
energy,  (juick  appreciation  of  the  progressive  features  of  the  common 
school  system,  unswerving  honesty  of  purpose  and  sterling  qualities  of 
personal  character,  from  a  local  to  a  well-earned  national  reputation. 
In  addition  to  these  qualities,  possessed  by  many  educational  workers 
who  never  receive  their  just  recognition.  Doctor  Hancock  was  gifted  with 
that  essential  accomplishment  of  ready  tact,  which  distinguishes  the 
successful  from  the  unsuccessful  public  man.  The  work  of  school 
superintendency  in  our  great  American  cities  now  demands  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  gifts,  acquirements  and  experience  amounting  to  statesmanship. 
Especially  in  the  great  states  of  the  West  and  South,  where  partisan 
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politics  are  the  meat  and  dritik  even  of  the  more  intellijjent  classes,  the 
duties  of  this  position  are  multiplietl  almost  beyond  tlie  ability  of  the 
most  competent  educator.  Indeed,  in  many  of  these  ‘^rowinj^  munici¬ 
palities,  it  would  seem  almost  an  impossibility  to  retain  any  eminent 
superintendent  of  schools  for  a  series  of  years,  and  tt)o  often  this 
responsible  office  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  second-rate  school  man,  possessed 
of  the  useful  faculty  of  pleasinjj  everybody,  while  the  schools  are 
j>;iven  over  to  the  strife  of  rival  cliques  of  ambitious  politicians.  In  the 
position  of  city  superintendent  of  Cincinnati.  Dayton  and  Chillicothe, 
Ohio,  and  as  administrator  of  the  state  superintendenev  of  education,  in 
filling  out  the  term  of  the  deceased  occupant  of  that  post.  Doctor  Hancock 
displayed  the  most  remarkable  qualities;  holdinji^  tofjether  almost 
irreconcilable  elements  and  never  leavin<j  a  jiosition  until  a  competent 
successor  was  sure  of  election.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  state 
superintendent  of  education,  elect;  chosen  in  a  bitterly  contested  elec¬ 
tion,  in  which  the  opposition  was  victorious,  himself  almost  left  alone 
as  a  representative  of  the  political  party  to  which  he  owed  his  nomina¬ 
tion.  This  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  leadin'^  educators  and  school 
public  of  his  state  he  owed  larj^ely  to  these  admirable  cjualities.  He 
knew,  perhaps  best  of  all  our  western  educators,  when  a  community 
was  prepared  for  the  introtluction  of  improved  methods  of  instruction. 
No  school  man  was  more  indefatigable  in  the  kindly  and  persistent 
aid  and  comfort  ”  by  which  a  corps  of  teachers  is  instructed  and 
encouraged  to  work  in  harmony  towards  a  positive  end.  His  death 
was  almost  a  calamity  in  a  state  full  of  able  school  men  ;  for,  had  he 
lived,  it  is  probable  that  the  important  matters  of  county  siqjervisiou, 
atid  the  establishment  of  a  State  Normal  school  might  have  come  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion.  During  the  past  twenty-tive  years  the  state  of 
Ohio,  especially  in  city  superintendency,  has  enjoyed  the  services  of  a 
remarkable  group  of  men;  White,  Rickotf,  Harvey,  Hinsdale,  Eaton, 
Burns,  DeVV'olfe,  Stevenson,  Peaselee,  Tappan  and  others  only  second 
to  these  in  ability.  None  of  them,  now  living,  remain  in  their  old 
position  and  all,  at 'one  time  or  another,  have  sulfered  from  the  baleful 
displeasure  of  the  partisan  political  malignity  that  is  still  the  curse  of 
public  school  life  through  half  the  Union.  But  their  work  has  not  been 
lost  if  the  recent  statement  of  Governor  McKinley  is  correct  that  Ohio, 
to-day,  stands  foremost  of  all  the  states  in  the  number  of  children  and 
youth  in  public  schools  in  proportion  to  its  population.  Few  books 
will  be  so  valuable  to  the  younger  members  of  the  teaching  profession 
as  this,  and  we  predict  for  it  a  wide  circulation  and  a  great  intiuence 
for  good. 
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The  young  Emperor  of  Germany  has  broken  out  in  a  new’ place, 
in  his  demand  for  a  more  stringent  law  for  religious  education 
in  the  public  schools  than  already  prevails.  The  plan  seems  to  be  that 
the  Prussian  children,  whom  this  young  gentleman  evidently  regards  as 
his  personal  property,  shall  be  parcelled  out  in  convenient  squads  to 
the  clergy  of  a  few  leading  sects,  for  a  more  thorough  drill  and  disci¬ 
pline  in  matters  theological  and  ecclesiastical  than  they  at  present  enjoy. 
For  the  large  number  whose  parents  either  do  not  affect  the  member¬ 
ship  of  these  denominations,  or  are  liberally  inclined  on  the  subject  of 
religious  education  by  the  state,  is  left  the  poor  recourse  of  choosing 
the  most  agreeable  among  a  class  of  instructors  with  whom  they  wish 
to  have  nothing  to  do.  Wliether  the  great  and  enlightened  Prussian 
people  will  sit  down  meekly  under  this  new  turn  of  the  screw  remains 
to  be  seen.  Indeed,  it  is  alreaily  the  wonder  of  Christendom,  how  a 
people,  in  so  many  ways  superior  in  culture,  assuming  the  first  rank  in 
modern  civilization,  can  entlure  the  irritating,  insolent  and  capricious 
despotism  of  such  a  ruler  as  this  new  sprig  of  royalty  appears  to  be. 
Hut  one  fact  is  even  less  comprehensible,  —  that  the  president  of  Har¬ 
vard  and  a  committee  of  eminent  professors  and  divines  of  Yale 
University,  within  the  past  five  years,  have  both  united  in  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  this  bungling  and  antiquated  device  for  the  moral 
instruction  of  American  youth,  in  the  public  schools,  for  American 
citizenship.  If  these  eminent  gentlemen  could  be  gifted  with  a  plain 
understanding  of  the  way  in  which  the  American  people  regard  their 
proposition,  to  call  in  the  clergy  of  the  different  religious  sects  to  give 
instruction  in  the  common  schools,  we  might  be  spared  the  periodical 
reiteration  of  what  seems  to  be  a  fixed  idea. 

Does  this  plan  also  include  the  turning  one  of  the  scholars  to  a 
similar  instruction  by  the  prominent  leaders  of  the  anti-religious  or 
unreligious  sects,  parties  and  cliques,  whose  contentions  rival  the  zeal 
and  violence  of  the  over-zealous  champions  of  sectarian  Christianity 
Verily,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  this  matter,  seem  to  be 
nearer  the  truth  of  the  original  gospel  than  many  of  these  great  scholars 
and  divines  who  feel  called  upon  to  present,  each  his  own  recipe  for 
dispensing  with  the  whole  people  in  favor  of  a  class,  numbering  per¬ 
haps  a  hundredth  part  of  the  entire  population  and,  in  the  public  affairs 
of  the  countrv,  by  no  means  the  most  influential. 

ONE  of  the  most  useful  applications  of  the  primary  normal-school 
work  in  college  instruction  has  come  to  our  notice  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  English  language  in  the  State  Agricultural  College  of  Virginia. 
The  professor  in  English  literature,  history  and  kindred  topics  is  Doctor 
Shiet,  well  known  as  former  president  of  the  Louisiana  State  Normal 
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School,  artci  wards  professor  of  Pedagoji^y  in  the  I'niversitv  of  South 
Carolina.  The  New  Dominion  has  received  no  jjfreater  educational 
lift  within  the  present  decatle  than  by  the  advent  of  I’resident  McBrvde 
and  the  ^roup  of  promising  young  men  that  compose  the  faculty  of 
this  institution.  And  not  the  least  valuable  feature  of  the  revised 
curriculum  of  the  college  is  the  drill  in  English  composition  and  the 
writing  of  English,  according  to  the  well-known  methods  of  the  best 
elementary  public  schools,  which  the  entire  freshmen  class  receives. 
Not  only  is  this  a  great  advantage  to  the  students,  many  of  whom  come 
to  the  institution  with  scant  preparation  for  college  work,  hut  this 
exercise  is  becoming  the  most  popular  with  the  M)ung  men.  If  our 
great  professors  and  experts  could  be  made  to  reali/e  the  peculiar 
gratitude  with  which  the  teacher  is  forever  regarded  who  searches  out 
as  with  a  lighted  candle  the  most  common  and  radical  wants  of  his 
pupils  and  works  away  at  the  foundations,  they  would  not  only  lay  uj) 
treasures  of  atlectionate  respect  for  years  to  come,  but  would  also 
achieve  the  most  important  result  now  demandeil  by  the  educational 
public,  —  the  laying  firm  and  broad  the  enduring  foundations  of  the 
secondary  and  higher  education  in  all  portions  of  the  country. 

HOW  easy  it  is  to  lose  one’s  temper  !  And  when  lost  what  foolish, 
even  wicked  things  people  otherwise  very  respectable,  will  say. 
This  has  been  emphasized  to  us  by  a  letter  recently  received  from  a 

firm  of  newsdealers  named  D - ,  down  in  the  little  state  of  D - . 

Three  times  this  firm  wrote  to  us  about  the  payment  of  one  subscription, 
and  set  the  date  of  payment.  Some  time  beyond  this  date  having 
passed,  we  reminded  them  of  their  promise  only  to  be  informed  that  they 
had  sent  the  money  to  an  entirely'  difi'erent  address.  But  they  inclosed 
a  check  for  a  somewhat  less  amount  than  that  stipulated.  Being 
reminded  of  the  fact  that  there  was  a  balance  due,  and  that  they  were 
making  us  a  great  deal  of  trouble  over  a  single  subscription,  they  reply' 
in  language  becoming  a  mule  driver.  We  are  informed  by  this  genial 
firm  that  we  are  “  cranks,”  “  duffers,”  “  asses  ”  and,  as  if  this  language 
was  too  weak,  “jackasses.”  Again,  in  an  excess  of  heat  not  to  be 
expected  at  this  time  of  year,  they  declare  that  they  would  not 
give  such  people  as  we  are  “II  — 11  room.”  But  we  do  not  wish 
any  room  in  that  hot  quarter.  That  is  the  last  place  in  the  whole 
universe  where  we  shall  apply  for  room.  That  this  firm  should  con¬ 
trol  considerable  room  in  that  quarter  is  a  painful  surprise  to  us  and, 
but  for  these  various  expressions  in  their  correspondence,  we  should 
consider  it  the  language  of  hyperbole.  But  we  assure  them  that  they' 
can  retain  all  the  room  in  the  quarter  referred  to  for  the  use  of  them- 
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selves  ami  friends  We  have  carefully  considered  their  coinniunication, 
which  far  exceeds  in  billingsgate  anything  received  at  this  otlice  in  all 
of  our  experience,  and  will  try  to  profit  by  it.  There  is  a  proper 
courtesy  wliich  should  never  forsake  us  in  making  just  business 
demands  of  even  the  most  discourteous  of  men. 

T')UT  discourtesy  may  crop  out  in  the  relations  of  an  editor  with  a 
A  )  contributor.  We  hear  a  great  deal  of  tlie  sutlerings  of  con¬ 
tributors,  especially  youthful  ones,  at  the  hands  of  editors.  But  who 
will  set  forth  the  otlier  side.  W'hat  right  has  .Scril)bler  to  a  claim  on  a 
busy  editor’s  time. ^  If  you  take  up  the  lawyer’s  or  doctor’s  time  he 
will  send  in  a  bill  for  services  rendereil.  Wliv  should  not  an  editor 
when  the  tyro  wastes  his  time  or  tlemands  that  he  instantly  read  through 
a  bulky  communication  wliich  all  his  trained  instincts  warn  him  at  once 
that  he  can  never  use.  lias  the  editor  no  other  duty  than  to  attend  to 
those  who  courteously,  or  imperiously  demand  his  attention.^  VV’ho 
has  any  sympathy  for  editorial  delay  Old  contributors  and  new  are 
much  alike  in  this  matter.  We  had  an  amusing  experience  recently. 
Much  sickness  and  pressing  outside  tluties  had  made  it  impossible  to  look 
over  the  steadily  increasing  pile  of  MS.  After  a  time  we  reached  a 
well-written  article  by  a  former  contributor  to  Education,  and,  after 
careful  reading,  wrote  a  note  of  acceptance.  The  next  day  brought  us 
two  cards  from  this  author,  one  before  and  the  other  after  receiving  our 
note.  In  the  former  the  article  is  demandeil  back  in  no  uncertain 
terms.  And  it  is  added  :  “  It  is  no  longer  at  your  service.  I  prefer  its 
return.  I  have  never  before  been  so  rudely  treated.”  Now  no  dis¬ 
courtesy  was  intended.  And  the  editor  had  been  for  weeks  working 
literally  day  and  night  to  catch  up  with  all  this  accumulated  work  and 
had  happened  to  get  at  and  <lispose  of  this  MS.  as  this  postal  card 
was  being  written.  A  few  hours  later  came  a  second  card,  saying: 
“  I  wrote  unkindly  this  morning.  Please  consider  it  unwritten.  Cor¬ 
dially  yours,”  etc.  And  so  our  days  pass.  And  the  mill  grinds.  Dear 
friends  we  are  all  human.  As  a  rule  we  all ;  financial  agents,  contri¬ 
butors,  subscribers,  editors,  try,  do  we  not,  to  do  the  right  thing  and 
treat  each  other  kindly  and  courteously.^  Far  removed  from  each  other 
we  often  can  not  understand  the  reasons  for  delay  and  may  be  inclined 
to  feel  hurt  or  angry.  As  we  think  of  all  the  kindly,  helpful  words 
which  come  day  after  day  to  our  office  we  are  surprised  that  the  cold, 
unjust  and  discourteous  words  are  after  all  so  few.  We  hope  as  time 
passes  there  may  be  less  and  less  need  of  any  sucb. 
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CORRESrONDENi  E. 

Editor  of  Education;  —  For  these  last  tliree  years  I  have  been 
closely  connected  with  the  financial  management  of  a  large  hoarding 
school,  and  have  studied  very  carefully  from  a  business  standpoint  the 
needs  of  this  and  similar  institutions.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  to  those 
who  are  fimiiliar  with  the  internal  economy  of  our  boarding  schools 
that  their  margin  of  profit  is  comparatively  small.  To  endeavor  to 
find  the  cause  and  suggest  a  remedy  for  this  condition  of  affairs  is  tlie 
purpose  of  my  letter.  Primarily,  the  time  and  attention  of  those  who 
are  directly  interested  in  the  material  prosperity  of  our  schools  are  so 
fully  occupieil  with  educational  matters  that  tlie  business  affairs  of  the 
schools  cannot  get  the  attention  they  deserve.  1  am  assured  that  a 
large  saving  of  money  and  a  material  lessening  of  business  responsibil¬ 
ity  could  be  effected  by  a  plan  of  Co-operation  applied  to  our  boartl- 
ing  schools.  I  would  suggest  that  a  number  of  large  schools  combine 
and  appoint  a  thoroughly  competent  agent  in  New  York,  or  the 
nearest  large  distributing  centre,  who  would  attend  to  the  purchasing 
of  their  supplies,  provisions,  coal,  etc.  This  could  be  done  to  a  much 
greater  advantage  for  a  number  of  schools  than  is  possible  for  any  one 
individually.  After  careful  incjuiry  1  am  satisfied  that  it  would  effect  a 
saving  of  from  15  to  20  per  cent  in  the  cost  of  canying  on  our  schools. 

I  am  yours  truly. 

New  York.  Expkrienck. 

Editor  of  Education  :  —  The  objections  to  employing  married 
women  as  teachers,  as  generally  stated,  are  valueless  and  based  upon  a 
mistaken  notion  as  to  the  function  of  the  school.  A  married  woman  is 
wiser,  and  stronger,  abler  and  more  efficient  than  a  single  woman. 
Her  powers  when  directed  principally  in  the  direction  of  teaching  are 
great.  She  is  worth  more  to  any  cause  in  which  she  engages  than  is 
her  unmarried  sister.  When  that  cause  is  school,  when  all  her  forces 
are  concentrated  upon  school,  pupils  and  co-ordinate  interests,  she  is 
an  excellent  teacher;  when  another  interest  is  first  in  her  heart,  be  that 
interest  husband,  children,  home  or  social  reform,  her  usefulness  as  a 
teacher  is  so  crippled  as  to  lead  the  authorities  to  dispense  with  her  ser¬ 
vices.  To  object  to  a  woman  as  teacher  because  she  is  married  can 
have  little  reason;  but  the  surroundings  and  interests  of  a  married 
woman  are  more  likely  to  be  such  as  unfit  her  for  good  teaching  than 
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are  those  of  the  single  woman.  That  financial  provision  must  he  made 
for  the  young  women  of  the  neighborhood,  presumes  that  not  the 
efficiency  of  the  school,  but  another  consideration  is  first  in  the  minds 
of  the  board.  Much  harm  is  annually  done  by  turning  the  district 
school  into  a  charity  organization  and  appointing  a  teacher,  because 
she,  or  her  mother,  her  invalitl  father  or  crippled  sister  needs  assistance. 
Such  management  is  not  cretlitable  to  the  head  whatever  may  be  said 
of  the  heart.  The  only  cjuestion  that  can  properly  be  asked  about  a 
candidate  is,  ‘‘Can  she  and  will  she  give  us  the  best  instruction  and 
discipline  for  our  children.'”  VV’hether  she  be  married  or  single, 
Methodist  or  Catholic,  native  or  foreign,  are  matters  of  secondary  mo¬ 
ment.  Tlie  best  possible  school,  as  judged  by  those  whose  business  it 
is  to  conduct  schools,  is  the  otily  proper  objective  before  the  School 
Board.  Cases  are  within  the  knowledge  of  every  one  where  married 
women  are  so  situated  as  to  be  able  to  give  a  school  their  undivided 
attention.  To  experience,  ripe  age,  knowledge  of  the  world,  and 
liberal  culture  they  often  add  a  love  and  zeal  for  the  work  of  teaching 
not  reached  by  younger  and  less  experienced  women.  Whatever  rea¬ 
sons  may  be  advanced  for  refusing  to  employ  married  women,  the  fact 
of  marriage  is  insufficient.  Aaron  Gove. 

Denver,  Col. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

PRUSSIA. 

The  New  Education  Rill .  —  The  new  education  bill  prepared  by 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  Prussia,  Von  Zedlitz-Truetzschler, 
has  created  the  most  intense  excitement  throughout  Germany.  The 
clauses  relating  to  religious  instruction  which  are  violently  opposed  by 
Liberal  and  Social  Democrats  are  as  follows:  — 

“  In  the  organization  of  primary  schools  the  question  of  religious 
confession  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  be  acted  upon.  As  a  rule,  children 
shall  receive  instruction  •  from  a  teacher  of  their  own  creed.  New 
primary  schools  shall  only  be  instituted  on  a  confessional  basis.  The 
existing  schools  will  remain,  except  where  in  certain  cases  instructions 
to  the  contrary  are  given,  in  their  present  condition.” 

“  If  the  number  of  children  attending  a  school  not  of  their  confession 
exceeds  thirty,  the  erection  of  a  separate  school  may  be  ordered.  If 
the  number  exceeds  sixty,  the  erection  of  a  school  will  be  compulsory.” 

“  Religious  instruction  will  be  imparted  according  to  the  teaching  of 
the  religious  body  to  which  the  pupil  belongs.” 

“  No  child  belonging  to  any  religious  body  recognized  by  the  State 
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shall  remain  without  relifjioiis  instruction  from  a  teacher  of  his  own 
professional  creed.  Children  who  Ik'Iouj^  to  a  reli<i[ious  body  recoj^ni/ed 
by  the  State,  may  be  admitted  to  the  reli<i[ious  instruction  of  anotlier 
relij^ion  only  by  recjuest  of  tbeir  parents  or  jjuardians.  If  tbe  number 
of  children  of  various  confessions  present  in  one  scIkk)!  exceeds  fifteen, 
the  authorities  shall  be  required,  as  far  as  possible,  to  impart  special 
religious  instructi»)n  to  them  severally.  Children  who  do  not  belonjj 
to  any  relijjious  body  recoj^nized  by  tbe  State  must  take  part  in  tbe 
relifjious  instruction  of  the  scliool  if  not  exempted  therefrom  by  tbe  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  province.  This  exemption  must  be  jjianted  if  the  authorities 
of  the  sect  to  which  the  pupil  belongs,  demand  it,  and  at  tbe  same 
time  brinj;  proof  that  instruction  will  be  imparted  to  tbe  pupil  by  a 
(jualitied  teacher  of  their  sect.  In  schools  appertainin';  to  a  particular 
confession,  tbe  teachers  must  all  be  subscribers  to  that  confession. 
This  proviso  does  not  apply  to  teachers  who  may  be  specially  en<;af;ed 
in  a  denominational  school  to  impart  religious  instruction  to  certain 
pupils  whose  religion  is  tiot  that  of  tbe  inajoritN .  In  cases  where  the 
appointment  of  such  teachers  for  purely  reli^^ious  purposes  would  entail 
too  much  expense,  license  may  be  <;iyen  to  tliese  teachers  by  tbe 
authorities  to  impart  instruction  on  subjects  which  do  not  touch  relij;ion. 
The  reli<;ious  instruction  in  primary  schools  is  to  be  <lirected  by  the 
various  reli'^ious  bodies.  Instruction  m;iy  only  be  jjiven  by  didy 
((ualified  teachers.  The  cler<;ymen  charged  by  tbeir  respective  relij;- 
ious  bodies  with  the  superintendence  of  tbe  reIi<;ious  instruction  have 
the  ri^ht  to  be  present  while  it  is  bein';  administered,  and  may  convince 
themselves  by  (|uestions,  that  tbe  teachin<;  is  bein';  properly  ‘;iven  and 
that  the  scholars  are  inakiii';  pro‘;ress.  They  may  further,  at  the  close 
of  the  lesson,  correct  or  advise  tbe  teacher.  In  evan;;elical  Catholic 
parishes  the  priest  is,  uidess  tbe  hi<;ber  church  authorities  issue  special 
orders  to  the  contrary,  chart;ed  with  tbe  superintendence  of  tbe  reli*;- 
ious  instruction  within  bis  parish.  'I'he  exclusion  of  the  superintendent 
of  the  reli<;ious  instruction  from  a  schof)l  is  allowed  if  the  instruction  is 
palpably  disturbed  by  his  visit.  The  exclusi(>n  is  decreed  by  order  of 
the  president  of  the  province,  who  must  state  tbe  reasons  which  have 
prompterl  his  action.” 

This  project  has  created  scarcely  less  excitement  in  Iiel<;ium  than  in 
Germany.  In  the  former  country  the  non-sectarian  or  neutral  school 
established  under  the  Liberal  pro<;ramme  has  been  supplanted  every¬ 
where  outside  of  the  cities  by  the  church  schools.  'I'lie  movement 
inau<;urated  in  (jermany  will  if  successful,  j;iye  a  renewed  iinjictus  to 
intolerance  in  Bel*;!!!!!!  schools.  The  Independence  lie/^e.,  comment¬ 
ing  upon  the  bill  says  :  — 

“  In  ertect  it  breaks  comjjletely  with  tbe  system  of  neutral  (i.  e. 
un-sectarian)  schools.  In  the  confessional  schools  (i,  e.  denomina¬ 
tional),  supreme  authority  is  accorded  to  the  clergy,  d'hose  who  know 
the  profound  antipathy  existing  between  teachers  educated  in  tbe  spirit 
of  the  age,  and  tbe  priest ;  those  who  recall  the  manner  in  which  the 
priest  has  abused  his  authority,  regard  the  project  as  a  public  danger. 
The  priest  will  be  the  absolute  master,  he  will  have  a  decisive  voice  in 
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the  examination  of  candidate  teachers;  his  veto  will  prevent  a  teacher 
from  serving?  an  en<^a«[ement  in  nearly  every  school ;  he  will  assist  in  the 
relij^ious  instruction,  will  examine  pupils ;  will  admonish  and  control 
the  master,  etc.  Moreover,  private  clerical  schools  will  he  created  and 
the  youth  of  the  future  will  he  entirelv  subject  to  the  will  of  the  clergy.” 

It  seems  to  he  generally  conceded  that  Catliolicism  woidd  gain  more 
than  Protestantism  from  the  success  of  the  measure. 

Apropos  of  this  movement  interest  attaches  to  a  declaration  made  in 
the  Ilclgian  Chamher  in  the  course  of  a  discussion  over  the  education 
appropriations.  It  was  charged  that  a  text-hook  had  heen  found  in  a 
school  in  Hrussels  which  teaches  that  there  is  no  (Jod,  and  that  we 
should  concern  ourselves  alone  with  the  studv  of  works,  (i.  e.  nature.) 


M  ISCKI.I.ANKOL'S  NOI  KS. 

Arhor-dav,  an  American  institution,  has  heen  inaugurated  in  t^iieens- 
latnl,  with  fetes  at  36S  schools,  and  the  planting  of  5,453  trees.  Here¬ 
after  the  celehration  will  take  place  on  the  first  of  Mav. 

The  Labor  Commission,  now  in  session  in  London,  proanises  to 
bring  out  some  interesting  inform  ition  as  to  the  moial  and  iiadustrial 
etfects  of  the  provision  for  half-time  attendants  upon  elementary  schools. 
This  ariangement  meets  at  once  the  demands  of  the  coanpailsory  school 
law  and  the  need  or  gi'eed  which  sends  childien  to  work  in  mills  and 
factories.  At  a  recent  sitting,  Mr.  Thomas  Kay,  aepresenting  the 
Forfar  Factorv  Workers,  testilie  1  to  the  low  moral  tone  of  the  half¬ 
time  school,  aaid  its  depressing  elfect  upon  other  scliools  in  the  same 
huiUling.  lie  also  showed  that  the  svstem  keeps  dowia  the  rate  aaf 
wages.  For  example,  the  wage  for  working  one  loom  by  girls  in 
Forfar  is  9s.  per  week,  hut  four  looms  are  worked  for  iSs.  One 
woman  does  this  work,  assisted  by  a  half-timer,  whose  wage  is  2s.  txl. 
per  week.  The  age  for  taking  adv.mtage  of  the  half-time  act  originally 
placed  at  eight  years,  was  suhsecjuently  raised  to  ten  vears,  and  is  now 
to  he  raised  to  eleven. 

A  free  Lducation  hill  for  Ireland  is  a  feature  of  the  government 
programme  for  the  forthcoming  session  of  Parliament.  It  will  he 
accompanied  by  a  compulsory  clause  which  will  cause  great  excite¬ 
ment,  as  the  Catholics  will  resist  enforced  attendance  upon  non-sectarian 
national  schools. 

A  school  for  native  girls  of  high  rank  is  about  to  he  opened  in  Siam, 
and  three  English  ladies  are  appointed  to  take  charge  of  it  at  salaries 
ranging  from  $i  ,5cx5  to  $3,500  a  year.  Opportunities  have  f)een  pro- 
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vided  for  these  ladies  to  study  the  Siamese  lanj^uage.  This  movement 
opens  up  an  interesting  prospect  for  the  overcrowded  ranks  of  English 
teachers. 

The  number  of  students  entered  this  year  at  the  twenty  universities  of 
Germany  shows  a  very  marked  decline.  The  total  is  only  27,836  as 
compared  with  nearly  ^0,000  last  summer.  The  decrease  is  generally 
distributed,  except  at  Berlin,  where  the  numbers  have  risen  from  4,427 
to  5,371,  and  at  Halle,  where  they  have  risen  from  1,493  to  1,522. 
Leipsic  still  holds  the  second  place  with  3,43 1  students,  closely  followed 
by  Munich  with  3,292.  In  the  Prussian  universities  alone,  about  3,900 
are  enrolled  in  the  faculty  of  philosophy,  and  3,000  in  that  of  theology. 

The  Royal  University  of  Ireland,  has  lately  conferred  a  unique 
distinction  upon  two  of  the  lady  lecturers  of  Alexandra  College, 
Dublin,  by  enrolling  them  as  members  of  its  examining  body.  Miss 
Mary  Story,  M.  A.,  having  been  appointed  assistant  examiner  in 
French,  and  Miss  M.  Kerr  Johnston,  M.  A.,  assistant  examiner  in 
Physics. 

With  a  view  to  the  more  rapid  Russification  of  her  Trans-caspian 
territories,  the  Russian  government  intends  to  establish  m  them  Russo- 
native  schools  organized  on  the  model  of  those  already  existing  in 
Turkestan.  At  these  schools  pupils  of  either  sex  will  be  admitted,  and 
the  instruction  will  include  besides  Russian,  the  local  dialects  and 
Persian.  The  etVorts  for  the  Russification  of  Finland  are  vigorouslv 
pushed,  and  a  thorough  ac(juaintance  with  the  Russian  language  is  now 
essential  to  any  Finlander  who  seeks  service  in  the  office  of  the  secretary 
of  state. 

EMILK  I>E  LAVEI-EYK. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Emile  de  Laveleye,  of  Belgium,  removes  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  figures  from  the  circle  of  foreign  writers.  His  contributions 
to  XhcContcmporary  Review  and  the  Revue  des  Deux  Moudes.,  many 
of  which  relate  to  our  own  country,  have  familiarized  a  small  company 
of  American  readers  with  the  range  of  his  powers  and  his  lucid  style. 
They  can  easily  comprehend  the  influence  at  once  positive  and  subtle, 
which  he  exercised  upon  contemporary  thought  in  Belgium  and  h' ranee, 
can  realize  how  powerful  a  leader  has  fallen  at  the  moment  when  his 
country  was  looking  intently  for  his  direction  in  a  political  crisis.  The 
revision  of  the  Belgian  Constitution  proposed  by  the  special  legisla¬ 
tive  committee,  strikes  at  cherished  policies  and  introduces  changes 
whose  contemplation  bewilders  ordinary  minds.  Prudent  men  turned 
instinctively  to  the  great  expounder  of  the  science  of  government  whose 
vast  knowledge,  fine  insight  and  dispassionate  logic  had  so  often  guided 
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the  counsels  of  his  nation.  All  of  these  resources  were  brought  to  bea 
upon  the  new  proposals  which  he  analyzed  one  by  one,  in  a  series  of 
articles  that  have  formed  for  the  last  six  weeks  the  most  notable  feature 
of  the  Indepcndauce  Beige.  His  clear  and  forcible  metliod  of  expo¬ 
sition  was  perhaps  never  more  signally  displayed  than  in  these  articles. 
Every  opinion  that  he  formulated  was  fortified  by  reference  to  his¬ 
torical  precedent  and  by  citations  from  recognized  authorities.  So 
far  from  diminishing  his  own  quality,  these  quotations  from  kindred 
minds,  served  to  emphasize  the  force  of  his  own,  while  enriching  his 
readers.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  work  that  he  was  stricken  down 
with  a  brief,  fatal  sickness. 

Dr.  de  Laveleye’s  latest  and  in  manv  respects  most  important  book 
was  “  Le  (.iouvernement  dans  la  democratie.”  It  is  at  once  an  expo¬ 
sition  of  the  principles  and  forces  in  human  nature  from  which  popular 
government  develops  and  a  fascinating  study  of  the  gradual  uprising 
and  steadily  increasing  impetus  of  those  forces  in  modern  nations.  One 
of  its  finest  cliapters  is  the  seventh  of  the  second  volume,  in  which 
the  author  brings  into  graphic  contrast  the  spirit  with  which  Louis 
Phillippe  in  France  resisted,  and  Leopold  First  in  lielgium  courted  the 
party  of  the  people,  the  one  preparing  unconsciously  his  own  downfall ; 
the  other  with  paternal  wisdom  guiding  his  people  into  larger  liberties. 
The  interest  with  which  M.  de  Laveleye  followed  political  movements 
in  this  country,  and  his  intimate  knowledge  of  our  past  and  current 
history  are  illustrated  in  his  discussion  of  the  Silver-bill,  in  the  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes.,  of  March  i^,  1891. 

Although  the  science  of  government  and  the  problems  of  political 
economy  were  his  favorite  themes,  they  by  no  means  exhausted  his 
powers.  As  a  literary  critic  he  was  keen,  profound  and  suggestive, 
while  his  letters  from  foreign  countries  reflected  the  large  range  of 
his  sympathies  and  his  quick  and  comprehensive  perceptioji.  lie 
was  passionately  fond  of  travel,  and  was  welcome  in  every  court  of 
Europe.  Kings  and  councillors  were  his  intimates,  yet  humble  friends 
felt  the  attraction  of  his  simple,  genuine  adections.  He  died  at  the 
age  of  .seventy,  and  in  the  full  activity  of  all  his  powers.  His  funeral 
was  conducted  at  Liege  under  the  auspices  of  the  university.  He  had 
held  for  a  cjuarter  of  a  century  tlie  chair  of  political  economy  in  this 
institution  of  which  he  was  the  chief  ornament. 


A.  T.  s. 
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BI/iLIOGRAPIir  OF  CURREXT  PERIODICAL  LIT¬ 
ER  A  7'URE  FPOX  ED  PC  A  TIOX. 

Th«  follow’iiijj  bil)li(»fnipliy  of  current  periodifal  lltonituro  iiicimles  articles  upon 
education  and  other  subjects  calculated  to  interest  teachers.  Only  articles  from  peri¬ 
odicals  nut  nominally  educational  are  mentioned. 


Adiniiiistratioi)  of  Justice  in  .\niei- 
ica,  'I’iie.  Win.  Koiierts.  Fortnight! 
January.  I'iie  writer  iiad  lived  in 
California,  and  criticizes  .\ineric.i  from 
an  Kn^lisliman's  standpoint.  "  With 
vast  resources',  wherein  lies  the  dilli 
culty  of  havin';  the  laws  administered 
and  the  service  of  the  country  faith¬ 
fully  carried  out‘f"  lie  complains 
that  the  ofliceholders  are  responsible 
only  to  those  who  elect  them,  and 
that  the  newspapers  follow  instead  of 
leading  public  opinion. 

-Vstronomy,  rile  new.  Robert  |{:ill. 
Fortnightly,  .laiiiiary.  'I'he  telescopic 
and  spectroscopic  methods  supplement 
each  other.  'I'he  spectroscope  aitls  in 
the  determination  of  the  size,  weijrlit, 
and  movement  of  the  stars.  It  is  the 
alliance  of  photo;;raphv  with  spec¬ 
troscopy  that  makes  the  present  time 
so  full  of  promise,  as  shown  by  the 
photographs  of  stellar  sp'ctra  re¬ 
cently  obtained  by  Rrofessor  IMcker- 
iug  and  .Mr.  Lockyer. 

Catholic  'reachiiif;.  Savin';  our 
.scho'ds  and  their.  Kilitorial.  Dnh- 
lin  Jtrvieic,  .January.  Xon-Catludics 
are  often  puzzled  by  the  importance 
which  ('aiholics  attach  to  haviuj;  a 
Catholic  school,  and  cannot  see  why 
we  should  not,  like  all  sorts  of  En¬ 
glishmen,  be  sati'rt<*d  with  well-man- 
aged  Hoard  .Schools.  They  imagine 
that  it  consists  in  learning  catechism 
and  saying  certain  prayers:  whereas, 
it  is  tar  mure  than  this.  Catholic  Edu¬ 
cation  means  the  regular  training  of 
the  will  and  heart,  upon  the  motives 
and  principles  set  forth  by  the  (,'atholic 
religion.  In  a  (Jatholic  schoid,  the 
indirect  teaching  and  training  are 
quite  as  important  as  the  direct. 
Pictures,  crucifixes,  and  religious  em¬ 
blems,  little  devotional  practices  that 
occupy  only  a  few  seconds,  as  for  in¬ 
stance,  when  the  clock  strikes,  all 
help  to  create  the  formative  influences 
to  which  we  attach  so  much  impor¬ 
tance,” 


Cruelty  to  tJiildren,  Prevention  of. 
Henjamin  Waugh.  Dnhlin  Itm.,  Jan. 
.Since  its  formation  in  18Sf,  the  .society 
has  dealt  with  ir),!IO(;  complaints,  of 
which  10,17!)  were  proved  to  be  true. 
The  cases  have  included  the  children 
of  the  drunkard,  of  the  devil-may- 
care  and  idle;  of  the  married  and 
estranged;  of  the  married  and  un¬ 
faithful.  and  the  unmarried;  of  the 
dead;  of  tramp;  of  the  gamblers;  of 
the  speculator  111  child-life  insurance; 
of  the  advertising  child  slaughterers 
known  as  baby  farmei  s ;  of  tbe  ava¬ 
ricious  and  greedy  ;  and  of  the  excep¬ 
tional  class  which  is  cruel  without 
any  reason  but  that  it  has  an  implac- 
alile  hatred  of  helplessness.” 

Dollinger,  The  Life  and  Writings 
of.  “  I'here  was  a 

gradual  sundering  in  DOIIinger's  mind 
of  what  had  once  been  a  single  indi¬ 
vidual  conception,  lie  came  to  per¬ 
ceive  that  in  the  historical  evolution 
of  the  Christian  ('hutch  there  was  a 
twofold  development,  that  of  the 
Christian  ('atholicism  of  early  times 
and  the  great  cmincils,  and  that  of  the 
Papacy,  especlilly  of  later  mediieval 
and  moilern  times.” 

Domestic  Decorations.  I.ady  ('olin 
('am|)bell.  Xotionnl  Reci<or,  January, 
•‘.Just  as  a  bower-bird  sallies  forth 
from  her  nest  and  returns  to  it  with 
any  bright-colored  sticks,  straws,  cow¬ 
rie-shells,  or  glass  buttons  that  chance 
or  wandering  civilization  may  cast  in 
her  way,  with  which  she  proceeds  to 
adorn  her  house,  so  iloes  the  modern 
housewife  rollect  in  her  room  with 
equal  aimlessness  every  conceivable 
and  inconceivable  thing  which  shecati 
possibly  classify  under  the  head  of 
•ornament.* — The  room  should  be  in 
harmony  with  the  character  of  the 
person  who  lives  there.  .\  woman’s 
I  room  should  be  her  frame  which  com- 
i  pletes  and  perfects  the  picture  of  her 
I  individuality.” 

'  Fiction,  The  Dangers  of.  Paul 
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Bourj^et.  AVw  Itevv'W,  .laii.  “  While 
to  tile  writers  of  tiie  j^reat  classic,  tra¬ 
ditions,  the  art  of  tiction  is  an  occasion 
for  iinaffes  and  emotions,  it  i)econies 
to  the  analyst  an  occasion  for  ideas 
and  rellectitnis.  Shakespeare  and 
Moliere  are  like  watchmakers  who 
make  clocks  to  jyo  and  to  show  the 
time  of  day;  tlie  modern  anal  vtic  nov¬ 
elist  is  a  watchmaker  who  only  makes 
his  clock  in  order  to  observe  ami 
exliibit  the  action  upon  one  another 
of  its  wheels  and  its  springs,  and  who, 
at  n<*ed,  would  break  it,  the  better  to 
display  its  machinery.*’ 

Gravitation,  the  Mystery  of-  •!.  E. 
Gore.  .Xationul  Ilrvieic,  .lanuary. 
history  of  the  attempts  to  explain  the 
ditliculties  in  any  theory  of  j^ravita- 
tion. 

Henry  \  IM.,  The  Revival  of.  F. 
11.  liill.  CoiUttnparary,  .lati.  This 
article  was  suf?j>;este*l  by  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  this  play  at  the  l.yceum  thea¬ 
tre  in  l.ondon.  “  Henry  VI 1 1,  is 
interesting;  as  beinj;  the  epilo;;ue  of 
that  yreat  series  of  En*;li'h  historic 
plays,  of  which  Kinj;  .lohn  is  the  pro¬ 
logue,  a  series  which  taught  .Marl¬ 
borough  and  Chatham  all  they  knew 
of  Etiglish  history,  and  which  .Mr. 
Carlyle  declares  to  be  iti  essence  and 
spirit  the  truest  history  of  England 
ever  written."  The  writ<*r  reviews 
the  discussion  as  to  the  Joint  author- 
shi|>of  Shakespeare  and  .hdm  Fletcher, 
anti  thinks  it  mtt  proven  that  Fletcher 
took  part  in  it. 

Intemperance,  How  it  has  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  combated.  .lanetta  Rutland. 
Xew  Itevieiv,  .lanuary.  Describes  the 
success  of  coIVce  houst*s  in  England. 
“  .Some  nourishment  retpiired  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  alcoholic  stimulant. 
The  working  classes  are  glatl  to  fre¬ 
quent  codec  houses  when  managed  on 
business  principles." 

Inter-Astral  ('omnjunieation.  (li¬ 
mine  Flammarion.  Xetr  Pi'ciew,  .Ian. 
A  French  woman  has  left  l(K),(l()Of.  for 
a  prize  to  anyone  who  shall  discover  a 
means  of  communicating  with  a  planet 
and  of  receiving  an  answer.  The 
writer  suggests  that  large  huildings 
or  mounds  laid  out  in  some  regular 
geometrical  form  and  then  changed  to 
some  other  form  might  prompt  like 
answers  from  .Mars,  if  there  be  any 
people  there. 

“  .Merry  England."  Duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough.  Xew  Review^  .lanuary.  No 
other  country  will  have  so  much  iudu- 


ence  on  .\nglo-Saxon  development,  as 
i  the  F.  .S.  .\merican  polity  has  beeu 
j  the  outcome  of  the  free  play  of  En¬ 
glish  ideas  of  nation-building  on  a 
large  scale.  “  The  early  English 
(^)Venanter  who  settled  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  had  no  clearer  idea  of  his  future 
j  mission  to  the  English  people  than  the 
i  gentleman-like  spendthrift  who  betook 
himself  to  V'irginia  and  there  foumled 
a  slave-holding  arist(H*racy,  which 
went  to  pieces  eventually  under  the 
pressure  (»f  popular  opinion  and  jeal¬ 
ousy  from  tile  .North." 

Mozart,  .Vn  estimate  of.  F.  .1. 
Crovvest.  /{/ucA'iPfW.s.  .Ian.  “‘.Mozart 
was  the  pioneer  of  form  in  music.  The 
old  system  of  enveloping  the  listener 
in  a  maze  of  bewildering  musical  ideas 
was  boldly  assailed,  until  now  right- 
minded  musicians  make  a  study  of 
form  before  launching  their  musical 
ideas  and  creations  upon  a  critical 
public." 

Nile  ('ampaign,  The  Failure  of  the. 
.Vrchibald  Forbes.  CVoitfiiuporur//,  .Ian. 
“There  was  a  story  at  the  time  of  the 
Dartmoor  mameuvre,  that  the  (ieneral- 
in Chief,  in  the  course  of  a  rainy  morn¬ 
ing  between  breakfast  and  noon, 
changed  his  mind  thirteen  times  iu 
regard  to  the  programme  for  the  af¬ 
ternoon.  'I'his  was,  perhaps,  the  best 
on  record  of  this  species  of  menial 
activity,  although  Zululand  furnishes 
some  lively  instances  of  similar  evolu¬ 
tions." 

I’itt,  The  Greatness  of.  E.  Keb- 
bel.  Xational  liei'ieir^  .lanuary.  Pitt 
is  discussed  under  three  heads:  his 
principles,  his  policy,  and  his  charac¬ 
ter.  ““  Walpole,  I’itt,  and  Reel  repre¬ 
sent  the  Oligarchical,  the  .Monarchi¬ 
cal,  and  the  Democratic  phases  through 
which  the  party  system  has  passed." 

Pleasure.  Herbert  .Maxwell,  lilark- 
wood's,  .lanuary.  “  I’roof  of  the  en¬ 
during  quality  of  the  pleasure  derived 
from  knowledge  of  physical  science 
may  be  had  in  tin*  fact  that  no  one  is 
ever  known  to  tire  of  it.  .Much  of  the 
pleasure  of  which  we  are  conscious 
consists  in  memory,  and  hence,  memo- 
I  ry  should  he  developed  more  than  it 
'  is.  For  moralists  to  rail  against  pleas- 
I  ure  is  as  irrational  as  it  would  be  for 
physicians  to  warn  pet>ple  against 
,  sweetness.” 

Politics,  The  Elements  of.  Henry 
Sidgwick.  Edinhurffh^dun.  This  work 
by  the  well-known  writer  on  ethics  is 
criticized  as  a  “  theory  of  politics 
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founded  on  reasoning  which  is  mainly  | 
or  purely  deductive,'*  and  that  lie  does 
not  stick  to  that  method,  hut  “  fre¬ 
quent)}’  resorts  to  his  own  opinions”; 
also,  that  “  tlie  book  lias  been  insensi¬ 
bly  moulded  by  the  state  of  legislation 
anti  thought  in  England  at  the  present 
time.” 

Probability  and  Faith.  Hisliop  of 
Carlyle.  Cuntemporart/,  .Ian.  The 
writer  describes  Newman's  writings 
as  a  kind  of  phantasmagoria  of 
thought,  not  corresponding  to  facts 
and  conclusions  which  calm  reftection 
enables  an  unbiased  mind  to  accept 
as  real.”  Probability  must  be  and  is 
in  practice  cheerfully  accepted  bv  us 
as  our  guide  when  certainty  cannot  be 
obtained.  Education,  tempiM-anient, 
experience  and  the  like  produce  enor¬ 
mous  difterences  in  the  estimates 
which  ditlerent  men  make  of  proba¬ 
bility.” 

Riding  and  Polo.  Robert  Weir  and 
J.  M.  Brown.  Eilinbunjh,  A-.m,  '‘En¬ 

glish  horsemanship,  though  it  unites 
to  some  extent  a  practical  object  with 
a  limited  amount  of  art,  falls  far  be¬ 
hind  that  of  ancient  (jreece.  'I'lie 
horsemanship  of  the  (Jreeks  united 
the  two  essentials  of  grace  and  etlect- 
iveness.  The  Romans  were  less  skil¬ 
ful  and  ‘  all  round  ’  horsemen.  In  the 
middle  ages,  in  the  riding  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  tournaments,  horsemanship  was. 


as  it  always  is,  influenced  by  the  ob¬ 
ject  for  which  it  was  chiefly  used.  In 
England,  sport  is  a  higher  object  than 
arms,  but  in  France  and  (ierniany,  the 
military  spirit  tends  to  impress  on  the 
horsemanship  of  the  nation  a  military 
character." 

.Spanish  .Society.  E.  M.  Clerke. 
Dublin  llev  ,  .Ian.  The  literature  of 
Spain  is  more  national  than  that  of  any 
other  country  in  Europe.  There  is  no 
unity  of  thought  between  the  .Spanish 
people  in  Europe  and  in  .\nierica. 
Their  isolation,  intensifying  while 
narrowing  the  sympathies,  gives 
.Spanish  literature  a  special  value,  as 
the  most  direct  expression  of  national 
manners  and  thought.  The  battle 
between  the  champions  of  realism  and 
idealism,  begun  in  .Spain  about  187.*), 
resulted  in  the  decisive  victory  of  the 
former.” 

Tsar  Persecutor,  The.  E.  B.  Lanin. 
Citntnnpiirary,  .Ian.  (ierman  farmers' 
settling  in  South  Russia  has  resulted 
in  the  religious  sect  among  the  Rus¬ 
sian  peasantry  of  stundists,  who  meet 
at  stated  hours  (.Stnnden).  They  all 
read  and  work.  They  resemble  the 
early  Methodists  in  their  manners; 
their  only  religious  authority  is  private 
interpretation  of  the  Bible.  Russian 
autocracy  and  orthodoxy  have  perse¬ 
cuted  them  severely. 

I*. 


A  GREAT  WORK  CO  Af RLE  TED. 

The  appearance  of  the  sixth  and  last  volume  of  the  Century  Dictionary 
should  be  the  occasion  of  rejoicing  by  all  scholars  and  educators.  It  is  a  great 
credit  to  American  scholarship.  No  one  need  use  any  more  words  or  more 
difficult  words  because  of  this  dictionary,  but  he  may  use  bis  vocaluilary  with 
more  correctness  and  precision.  It  need  not  lie  said  to  any  of  the  readers  of 
this  magazine  that  the  object  of  a  large,  full,  c  mipiete  and  scholarly  diction¬ 
ary  is  not  to  aid  any  one  to  use  high  sounding  words,  or  to  increase  the  difli- 
culty  of  understanding  what  the  author  has  written,  but  its  purpose  is  best 
served  by  aiding  every  author  to  use  words  with  precision  of  meaning,  and  to 
make  necessary  discriminations  between  words  more  or  less  synonymous. 

The  completion  of  this  great  work  marks  an  important  era  in  .\nierican 
scholarship  and  book  publishing.  Its  title  is  simple  and  short : — “  i’lie  Ontury 
Dictionary.”  Its  title  page  contains  this  short  description: — “.\n  Encyclo¬ 
pedic  Lexicim  of  the  English  Language.”  On  the  title  page  also  appears  this 
statement: — “Prepared  under  the  superintendence  of  William  Dwight  Whit¬ 
ney,  Ph.  LLD.,  .  D.,  Professor  of  Comparative  Philology  and  Sanskrit  in  Vale 
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University.”  Below  this  is  the  followin}?: — “In  Six  Volumes.  Volume  VI. 
The  only  other  words  upon  this  large  title  page  are  the  following: — “Pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Century  Company,  New  Vork.”  X  more  simple  title  page,  in 
more  tasteful  lettering,  can  scarcely  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world.  It  is  in 
striking  contrast  with  the  style  of  former  times. 

This  work  contains  more  than  seven  thousand  pages  of  large  (juarto  size.  It 
embodies  the  latest,  the  broadest  and  the  most  exact  knowledge  in  every  de¬ 
partment  of  human  wisdom.  No  branch  of  science,  art  or  literature  has  been 
overlooked.  More  than  GOOO  authors  have  been  quoted  in  its  pages.  Scientitlc 
experts  of  the  highest  character  and  the  most  exact  scholarship  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  to  prepare  and  to  oversee  the  work  in  every  one  of  the  sciences  and  in 
all  the  departments  of  literature  and  philol(>gy.  Space  allowed  for  this  article 
forbids  the  multiplying  of  (juotatiuns  of  words  to  show  the  fullness,  the  accu¬ 
racy  and  the  |)erspicuity  which  characterizes  its  every  part.  Such  words  as 
toien,  vertebrata,  vertical,  vein,  trichina  and  trichinosis,  threshold,  theory,  tea, 
suspension,  are  only  examples  of  careful  and  extended  treatment  of  individual 
words. 

The  great  number  and  variety,  the  skill  and  accuracy,  the  taste  and  beauty 
of  the  illustrations  are  worthy  of  special  mention.  These  cuts  add  immensely 
to  the  value  of  the  work.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  high  schools  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  both  those  in  the  larger  cities  and  in  the  smaller  towns,  will  be  provided 
with  copies  of  this  dictionary  by  the  school  boards,  and  also  that  teachers, 
wherever  the  salary  will  warrant  the  outlay,  will  enrich  their  own  lives  by 
owning  this  valuable  addition  to  any  library. 

No  business  or  professional  man  who  can  spare  the  necessary  money  for  its 
purchase  can  atford  to  be  without  it.  Many  a  man  who  has  it  will  earnestly 
afllrm  that  were  he  without  it  he  would  deny  himself  of  many  a  luxury  for 
back  or  stomach,  in  order  to  supply  so  great  a  comfort  for  his  home  and  his 
library. 

All  educators,  all  classes  of  our  citizens,  and  In  addition,  and  especially  the 
editors  and  the  publishers  are  to  be  congratulated  on  this  important  accession 
to  the  products  of  our  American  scholarship. 

William  A.  Mowky. 

Salem,  Mass.,  Keb.  22. 


AMO.VG  71IE  BOOKS. 

John  Hancock — Ei»ccatok,  is  the  title  of  a  memoir  of  the  late  State  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Ohio,  by  W.  II.  V'enable,  LL.  1).  This  book  is  a  worthy  memorial 
of  Dr.  Hancock.  The  author  of  “Bcgiiiuings  of  Literary  Culture  in  the  Ohio 
Valley”  is  fitted  by  native  endowments,  literary  skill,  by  knowledge  of,  love 
for  and  companionship  with  his  suhji'ct  to  give  us  a  worthy  tribute  to  one  of 
Ohio's  greatest  and  best  educators.  And  he  has  done  this.  John  Hancock  ap¬ 
pears  in  these  pages  as  a  strong,  healthy  boy  thirsting  for  knowledge;  as  a 
firm,  kindly,  inspiring  teacher;  as  an  earnest  patriot,  a  sympathetic  friend  and 
a  devoted  husband  and  father.  At  al)out  eighteen  he  began  teaching  in  a  log 
schoolhouse.  For  forty-eight  years  he  continued  his  work,  moving  steadily 
onward,  upward  till  he  entered  and  fur  an  all  too  brief  season  tilled  the  highest 
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educational  position  in  Oliio.  lie  died  suddenly,  .June  1,  1801,  with  the  harness 
on,  and  a  great  company  mourns  him.  In  these  pages  are  notable  tributes  of 
affection  atid  judicious  selections  from  his  writings.  Tlie  longest  is  his  admir¬ 
able,  compact,  and  uplifting  lecture— “Tlie  ('ommon  .Man."  .More  than  000 
copies  of  this  work  were  subscribed  for  in  advance  of  publicatioti.  Published 
by  C.  li.  Ifuggles  &  Co.,  237  Vine  Street,  Cincinnati,  O.  Price,  81.25.  N.  li. 
All  profits  from  sales  of  tins  book  will  go  to  Dr.  Hancock's  widow. 

Thk  Nkw  is  a  bright,  dignified,  interesting  book  by  .Tames  C. 

Fernald.  The  author,  wlio  evidently  has  a  profound  Interest  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  noblest  womanhood  and  a  deep  and  genuine  respect  for  woman  as 
mother,  wife,  sister  and  daugliter,  makes  a  special  effort  to  discuss  his  subject 
impartially  and  truthfully.  The  keynote  of  this  book  is  in  tlie  thought  that  it 
is  woman’s  solemn  duty  to  do  tliat  for  which  she  is  best  fitted,  and  can  do  best 
of  all  living  creatures.  This  is  woman's  era.  M'itbin  forty  years  tiie  number 
of  employments  open  to  her  have  Increased  from  seven  to  nearly  400.  Man's 
attitude  towards  this  whole  discussion  has  changed  wonderfully.  Mr.  Fernald 
is  an  index  of  the  times.  He  sees  the  possibilities  of  a  mtbler  womanliood  and 
points  the  waj’.  He  treats  in  vigorous  and  direct  fashion  sucli  problems  of  tlie 
hour  as  domestic  duty,  home  development,  work  and  wages,  cooking,  co-opera¬ 
tion  and  education,  marriage  and  divorce,  study,  hygiene,  false  and  true  ideals 
of  life,  reading,  self-support,  man  and  maternity,  property,  caste  and  culture, 
and  other  matters  equally  important  and  equally  imperative.  .'Marion  Harland 
writes  a  generous,  hopeful  introduction.  Here  are  forty-tliree  brief  chapters 
full  of  stirring  fact,  kindly  suggestion  and  earnest  purpose.  It  will  act  as  a 
tonic  on  the  reader.  It  will  open  some  blind  eyes  to  the  possibilities  of  our 
coming  womanhood.  Published  by  D.  Lothrop  Company,  lioston. 

Professor  Braluerd  G.  Smith,  of  Cornell  University,  has  pretiared  a  most 
helpful  and  timely  book  entitled  Pkadixci  .4X1>  Si*kakix(},  being  familiar  talks 
to  young  men  who  would  speak  well  in  public.  The  work  is  desigtied  as  a 
text-book  for  colleges  and  higher  schools,  and  also  for  general  use.  Professor 
Smith  treats  of  control  of  the  breath,  and  gives  some  excellent  rules  for 
developing  lung  power  and  curing  defects  in  utterance;  good  articulation  and 
a  natural  manner;  vocal  inflections;  rhetorical  powers;  sentences  and  their 
delivery;  gesture;  physical  earnestness;  etc.  The  suggestions  he  gives  he  has 
used  in  his  class-room  and  he  gives  them  with  the  fullest  contidence  in  their 
w'orth  and  practical  value.  There  are  no  learned  dissertations  on  the  value  of 
speaking,  no  theories  on  this  or  that  method ;  he  has  something  to  tell  to  those 
who  would  speak  in  public  and  he  says  this  something  in  the  most  succinct  yet 
forceful  manner.  Every  public  speaker,  from  a  Depew  down  to  a  ward  caucus 
politician,  should  study  this  book  and  learn  its  lules.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
treatises  on  this  subject  and  is  destined  to  be  extensively  used.  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co.,  Publishers. 

Geologi.sts  have  told  us  much  about  the  earth  on  w’hlch  we  live.  .\nd  not  a 
few  have  added  to  our  knowledge  of  North  America.  Hut  we  venture  to  say 
that  never  has  The  Stoky  of  ouk  ('ontinent  been  told  in  such  an  interesting 
and  instructive  way  as  by  N.  S.  tihaler,  the  learned  Professor  of  Geology  in 
Harvard  College.  In  simple,  felicitous  language  he  explains  liow  our  continent 
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has  come  to  its  present  piij'sical  state  and  iiow  this  adects  the  life  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  We  fully  a^ree  with  State  Aj^ent  George  H.  Martin  vvlto  says:  “The  book 
is  thus  admirably  adapted  as  a  reading-book  to  round  out  the  grammar  school 
course  on  geography  and  liistory.  At  the  same  time  it  gives  just  enough 
knowledge  of  ge»dogy  and  biology  to  whet  the  appetite  of  thoughtful  boys  and 
girls  for  scientitic  study.”  A  careful  perusal  of  this  book  will  freshen  and  in¬ 
crease  any  teacher’s  knowledge  of  tlie  subjects  treated.  Try  it.  Published  by 
Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 

To  Ginn's  College  series  of  Gre(‘k  Authors  has  been  added  the  PltOMETllKUS 
Boi.’Ni)  of  Aeschylus,  translated  from  Wecklein’s  edition  l)y  Professor  F.  D. 
Allen  of  Harvard  L'niversity.  The  translator  has  made  but  few  changes  in  the 
text  and  commentary  as  originally  prepared  by  Hector  Wecklein.  The  notes 
are  on  the  same  page  with  the  text  and  consist  chiefly  of  explanations  of  cases 
of  irregular  metre,  and  of  disputed  readings  with  numerous  cross  references. 
The  type  is  large  and  clear. 

Professor  E.  Miller,  of  the  University  of  Kansas,  has  prepared  a  treatise  on 
Planp;  AM)  SrnEKic.vi.  Trigonometry,  which  with  its  appendix  comprises  only 
114  pages.  Throughout  the  work  the  theory  of  the  science  is  based  upon  the 
analytic  method,  and  any  prat-tical  formula  is  illustrated  by  examples  of  nu¬ 
merical  computation.  A  great  numberof  examples  follow  nearly  everj’ demon¬ 
stration  and  these  problems  are  of  tlie  most  practical  nature  ami  mike  the  stu¬ 
dent  the  real  compiler  of  his  text-book.  The  treatise  is  one  of  the  best  on  this 
subject.  Leach,  Shewell,  &  Sanborn,  Boston,  are  the  publishers. 

It  was  a  clever  inspiration  of  the  editors  of  the  International  and  Modern 
Language  Series  to  issue  works  in  their  original  text.  It  is  their  purpose  to 
present  a  series  of  specimens  of  the  literature  from  the  present  time  back  to  the 
earliest  stages  of  the  language.  The  first  issue  in  the  series  is  a  pamphlet  of 
twenty-six  pages  and  is  Montaigne’s  I)E  L’  Institution  Des  Enfans.  The 
text  is  the  original  one  of  1580.  The  editors  of  the  International  Series  are 
Professors  Bocher  and  Van  Iiaell.  Published  by  Ginn  &  Co. 

Contes  de  Fees  contains  eight  classic  fairy  tales  designed  for  beginners  in 
French.  These  tales  are  edited  with  notes  and  a  vocabulary  by  Professor  Ed¬ 
ward  S.  Joynes,  of  South  Carolina  College.  The  stories  are,  Little  Hed  Hiding 
Hood,  Blue  Beard,  Puss  in  Boots,  Cinderella,  Hop  O’  my  Thumb,  Pretty  Goldi¬ 
locks,  Beauty  and  tlie  Beast,  and  Prince  Darling.  These  stories  will  be  read  with 
keen  delight  by  all  students  of  French  and  their  publication  in  so  convenient  a 
form  is  to  be  highly  commended.  I).  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Publishers. 

College  Hequihements  in  Algebra,  A  final  review,  by  George  P.  Tib¬ 
betts,  instructor  in  mathematics,  Williston  Seminary,  (Ginn  &  Co.),  is  the 
title  of  a  collection  of  college  papers  illustrating  nearly  every  principal  in 
Algebra.  There  are  about  four  hundred  examples  and  they  are  arranged  by 
subject.  The  author  has  used  these  reviews  iu  preparing  students  for  college 
and  confidently  believes  that  college  candidates  may  be  assured  of  entering  if 
they  perfortn  all  the  examples  without  aid.  We  see  no  reason  why  answers  to 
the  problems  should  not  have  been  given. 
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A  respectful  consideration  Is  given  by  teachers  to  any  new  method  of  pre¬ 
senting  a  subject  to  pupils,  and  the  authors  of  Ileatli's  Studies  in  American 
History  have  made  a  revolution  in  their  method  of  teaching  history.  The 
burden  of  the  work  is  thrown  directly  upon  the  student,  and  this  work  is  one 
of  investigation.  In  using  this  history  the  student  becomes,  not  a  passive 
reader,  not  a  memorizer  of  unconnected  facts,  Imt  a  searcher  for  facts,  and  an 
active  agent  in  arranging  and  collating  these  facts.  By  this  method,  thought- 
power  is  developed,  and  the  real  meaning  of  history  is  comprehended.  The 
pupil  bt'comes  a  student  rather  than  a  reader  of  history.  The  authors,  Mary 
Sheldon  Barnes  and  Earl  Barnes,  have  made  a  text-book  which  teachers  of 
history  have  long  waited  for.  and  will  most  royally  welcome.  They  have 
brought  to  their  aid  every  help  that  will  serve  in  the  hands  <»f  the  pupil,  and  the 
wealth  of  illustrations,  excerpts,  references,  maps,  etc.,  is  beyond  that  offered 
by  any  other  school  history.  The  language  of  the  text  is  clear,  simple,  and  a 
moilel  of  good  English.  “The  book,"  as  one  says  of  it,  “  will  make  thinkers 
and  talkers  instead  of  memorizers  and  repeaters.” 

It  is  fifteen  years  since  I’rof.  \V.  D.  Whitney  issued  his  Essentials  of  English 
Grammar  and  the  work  has  stood  the  test  of  time  as  a  reliable,  scholarly,  com¬ 
plete  text-book  on  Phiglish  for  schools.  The  changes  in  studying  grammar 
brought  about  during  the  past  few  years  have  called  for  a  remodelling  of  text¬ 
books,  and  to  meet  the  demand  I'rofessor  Whitney  has  associated  with  liimself 
as  collabocateur  Mrs.  Sara  E.  II.  Lockwood,  author  of  “Lessons  in  English,” 
and  an  adaptation  of  the  Essentials  have  been  made  anti  brought  out  under 
the  title  of  .\N  Enui.isii  Grammar.  Tiie  work  is  designed  for  use  in  the 
higher  grades  in  grammar  schools.  The  main  features  of  the  Essentials  have 
been  retained  and  much  has  been  added  which  will  make  the  book  welcome  to 
teachers  who  believe  that  the  English  language  is  not  a  grammarless  one  and 
that  its  parts  and  construction  should  be  thoroughly  studied  by  those  who  would 
aim  to  speak  and  write  intelligently  and  correctly.  The  new  work  is  a  gram¬ 
mar,  a  treatise  on  the  structure  of  the  sentence,  and  is  supplied  with  abundant 
exercises  to  illustrate  any  subject  considered.  Published  by  Ginn  &  Co. 

The  current  number  of  The  Salem  Historical  and  Genealo<;ical 
Record  has  an  article  by  Robert  S.  Rantoul  on  “Simon  Bradstreet's  Tomb” 
which  deserves  to  be  widely  read. 

The  March  number  of  the  Maoazine  ok  Art  has  a  colored  frontispiece,  a 
decorative  panel,  “Autumn  Twilight,”  by  .\lbert  liynch,  an  artist  whose  work, 
through  the  medium  of  the  press,  has  achieved  an  equal  popularity  with  the 
art-public  in  France,  America  and  England. 

The  Philosoi'HICAL  Review  made  its  first  appearance  in  .January  and  goes 
to  the  front  in  a  strong,  earnest  way.  It  is  guided  by  one  of  the  most  incisive 
and  philosophical  of  .American  scholars.  Professor  .F.G.  Schunnan,  Dean  of  the 
Sage  School  of  Philosophy  in  Cornell  University.  It  will  be  published  bi- 
montlily.  The  first  number  contains  valuable  articles  by  I’rofessor  (ieorge  T. 
Ltiid  on  I’sychology  as  a  Natural  Science;  I’rofessor  .loliu  Watson  on  The 
Critical  I’hilosophy  and  idealism  and  by  Professor  Ives  Gilman  on  .Some  Psy¬ 
chological  -Aspects  of  the  Chinese  Musical  System. 
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Mr.  Dii^ald  McKillop  has  prepared  a  iii(>«t  timely  book  under  the  title  of 
SiKUJTHAM)  ANi>  'rYi*KWi{iTtX(J,  (Fovvleraiid  Welis,  New  York),  in  which  he 
gives  a  liistory  of  shorthand,  directions  for  learning  the  art,  and  suggestions  to 
the  amanuensis,  'i'here  is  also  a  full  de>^cription  of  the  various  kinds  of  reporting 
and  of  typewriting  in  all  its  details.  Mr.  McKillop  gives  most  excellent  advice 
not  only  to  learners  but  to  those  long  at  the  service  and  speaks  as  one  well 
qualified  to  give  instruction.  Many  fine  illustrations  of  the  leading  machines 
and  other  appliances  used  in  connection  with  typewriting  work  embellish  the 
work.  Shorthand  writers  and  typewriters  will  lind  much  in  this  book  which 
will  be  of  valuable  service  to  them  in  their  work.  The  price  is  40  cents. 

“(’tesar  is  a  word  that  conjures  up  nightmares  of  a  soulless,  dog-eared  text¬ 
book,  with  ii  prolixity  of  subjunctives  and  butchery."’  To  enter  upon  the 
study  of  Latin  through  the  1)K  liKi.1.0  (iALi.ico  is  for  the  beginner  to  start 
upon  a  journey  with  its  greatest  diflicnlties  set  him  to  overcome  at  its  very 
commencement.  Clearing  away  these  obstructions  has  now  become  the  fash¬ 
ion  with  text-book  makers  and  we  have  recently  noticed  in  these  pages  several 
books  prepared  for  studmits  just  b(‘ginning  to  read  Ctesar.  The  latest  noticed 
was  Dr.  Collar’s  (fate  to  Ctesar,  and  we  now  have  what  is  called  A  STKAKillT 
l{OAi»  TO  (\i':.SAU,  for  beginners  in  Latin,  by  George  W.  Waite,  Superintendent 
Oberlin  Schools,  and  George  11.  White,  I’riricipal  Oberlin  College  Preparatory 
School.  'I'lie  aim  of  the  book  is  shown  by  its  title.  'J'he  plan  followed  by  the 
authors  imdudes,  among  other  features,  an  abundance  of  easy  Latin  and  Kng- 
li«ih  sentences  for  translation;  the  use  of  Ctesar’s  vocabulary  and  of  sentences 
taken  from  Cmsar;  provisions  for  most  thorough  drill  on  paradigms;  adequate 
means  for  teaching  pronunciation  from  the  beginning;  and  the  employment  of 
the  inductive  method.  Every  rule  of  the  grammar  is  touched  up,  the  grammar 
being  <pi(»ted  to  illustrate  the  sentences.  'I'he  work  j)rogre8se8  slowly  at  Mrst 
atid  it  woubi  appear  that  there  were  a  superabundance  of  exercises,  but  the 
authors  claim  that  they  have  found  by  repeated  trials  that  classes  will  accom¬ 
plish  the  book  and  a  large  portion  of  the  tirst  book  of  Ctesar  in  thirty-six 
weeks,  ’i'here  art*  no  difliculties  which  the  authors  have  nut  anticipated  and 
smoothed  away  and  the  path  they  have  made  is  certainly  a  straight  and  com¬ 
parative!  v  ea-iy  and  comfortable  way  to  Ctesar.  We  strongly  commend  the 
bottk  to  the  notice  of  teachers  of  Latin.  Published  by  Ginn  &  Co. 

‘‘  I’he  .Story  of  Massachusetts’"  has  been  contributed  by  Dr.  Eidward  Everett 
Male  to  the  series,  the  St(*ry  of  the  States,  which  D.  Lothrop  (Company  are 
issuing  under  the  editorial  supervision  of  Elbridge  S.  Ilrooks.  Dr.  Hale  selects 
from  the  nearly  three  centuries  of  .Massachusetts’  history,  twentj'-one  occa¬ 
sions  of  critical  interest,  crystallizing  each  into  a  chapter  and  showing  the  con¬ 
nection  that  exi-its  between  these  selecteil  events.  A  prefatory  chapter  on  “the 
Hay  State’"  puts  itito  chrotiological  order  the  history  of  two  hundred  and 
seventy  years,  so  that  mie  may  study  its  record  in  brief  before  turning  to  a  peru¬ 
sal  of  the  story  in  detail  as  given  in  the  twenty-one  selected  epochs  that  fol¬ 
low.  These  epochs  deal  with  the  I’ilgrims  and  the  Puritans  at  Plymouth  and 
Bostoti ;  with  the  environs  of  Boston ;  with  such  disturbing  elements  as  Mistress 
Anne  Hutchinson  and  “the  people  called  Quakers’" ;  with  the  Halem  Witchcraft, 
the  old  Itidian  troubles,  the  French  and  Indian  Wars  and  the  tyrannical  Bir 
Edmund  Andros,  the  capture  of  Louishurg  and  the  fall  of  Canada;  with  the 
Boston  .Massacre,  Lexington  and  Concord  and  Bunker  Hill;  with  the  record  of 
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Massachusetts' old-time  industries  and  commerce;  with  her  record  on  the  sea 
in  peace  and  war;  with  the  discontent  that  showed  itself  in  Shay’s  Rebellion; 
with  her  stand  in  1812  and  in  the  Civil  War,  and  with  her  steady  development 
in  material  prosperity  as  a  great  producing  and  manufacturing  state.  I>r. 
Hale  seizes  the  salient  points  in  Massachusetts’  story,  dresses  them  in  enter¬ 
taining  narrative  and  presses  them  upon  his  readers  with  that  force  and  vigor 
which  we  naturally  expect  from  the  author  of  “  The  Man  without  a  Country” 
and  “In  His  Name.” 

IjCss  than  a  half  decade  ago  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  underlying  politi¬ 
cal  economy,  even  a  knowledge  of  the  gener.tl  facts  that  go  to  make  up  the 
science  of  political  economy  was  known  only  by  students  in  colleges  and  by 
specialists  who  guarded  their  wisdom  as  they  would  a  choice  treasure.  'I'hey 
doled  out  their  facts  and  philosophic  reflections  with  a  superior  air  and  the 
monopoly  was  a  close  one.  Hut  a  change  came  over  the  minds  of  men  and  they 
would  know  about  wealth  and  value,  production,  and  consumption,  labor  and 
capital,  free  and  protected  trade,  and  the  “trust’’  was  broken.  The  first  calls 
were  for  primers  on  political  enonomy,  and  the  alphabet  of  the  science  was 
learned,  then  easy  sentences  were  read,  and  finally  men  of  all  grades  came  to 
think  and  write  in  the  terms  of  the  science.  Primers  are  now  no  longer  need¬ 
ed,  the  demand  is  for  treatises  which  shall  encompass  the  entire  (luestion. 
This  country  has  probably  produced  as  many  pctpular  treatises  on  this  subject 
as  have  other  countries,  and  the  influence  of  these  is  felt  all  over  our  land. 
Contributions  to  the  literature  of  political  economy  are  yearly  made,  atid  these 
contain  the  newest  thought  and  theories  on  the  subject.  One  of  the  recent 
publications  is  a  translation  into  Knglish  of  Prof.  Charles  Gide’s  PitiNCn'l.ES 
OF  Political  Economv.  Mr.  Glde  is  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the 
University  of  Montpellier,  France,  and  has  an  established  reputation  as  a 
thinker  and  writer  on  social  and  economic  subjects.  'I'he  book  which  he  has 
prepared  is  neither  a  primer  for  beginners,  nor  a  dissertation  for  the  learned, 
but  a  guide-book  for  serious  students  who  have  mastered  the  economical 
alphabet,  and  are  feeling  their  way  to  a  judgment  of  their  own  on  economical 
subjects.  The  various  subjects  commonly  considered  in  handbooks  on  political 
economy  are  in  their  turn  discussed  with  a  freshness  of  thought,  a  fullness  of 
illustration,  and  a  cogency  of  reasoning  that  make  the  book  a  notable  one,  and 
inviting  alike  to  the  general  reader  and  the  close  student.  V'iewing  the  ques¬ 
tion  frt)m  the  standpoint  of  a  Frenchman,  there  are  sidelights  thrown  on  which 
illustrate  many  hazy  spots  in  the  science.  All  parts  of  the  book  are  interest¬ 
ing,  but  probably  the  best  reading  will  be  found  in  Hook  II.  which  tr(‘ats  of 
Production,  with  its  individual  and  social  conditions,  and  the  equilibriutu  be¬ 
tween  production  and  consumption.  Under  these  heads  the  question  of  mono¬ 
metallism  and  bimetallism  is  carefully  considered,  and  those  who  are  at  pres¬ 
ent  bewildered  over  the  “silver  question”  now  so  prominent  as  a  political 
factor  in  this  country,  will  find  a  lucid  exposition  of  the  entire  <iuestiou. 
Free  trade  and  protection  are  discussed,  and  the  arguments  for  atid  against 
both  sides  are  given  in  a  succinct  yet  a  comprehensive  mantier.  Professor 
Gide’s  book  will  repay  careful  study;  it  comes  a  welcome  addition  to  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  subject  and  it  merits  a  place  on  the  library  shelf  of  every  one 
interested  in  the  social  and  economic  questions  of  the  day.  IJ.  C.  Heath  & 
Co.,  are  the  publishers. 


